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New England Intercollegiate Track Meet, Brookline, Mass. 
Start and Finish of the 220-Yard Dash 
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II 
NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 

IELD and track athletics engage the atten- 

tion of thousands of school and college boys 
during the spring months, and the resulting 
class games, dual meets and interscholastic and 
intercollegiate field-days are followed with great 
interest. It is a clean and beneficial form of 
sport, and its popularity is well justified. One 
advantage which it possesses is that it usually 
calls out more students than engage in football 
and baseball. Success in it is largely an indi- 
vidual affair, both in the preliminary training 
and in the final contest, rather than a matter of 
team-work. ‘‘Flukes’’ and luck seldom count, 
and the best man usually breaks the tape, 
clears the bar at the greatest height or leaps 
the longest distance. It seems peculiarly true 
of baseball that star players, like poets, are 
born, not made; but in field and track sports 
the point winners are often boys who gave little 
promise at the beginning, but who became pro- 
ficient through faithful training and by conscien- 
tious attention to the details of ‘‘form.’’ 

The pictures upon the cover of The Com- 
panion this week represent scenes at the an- 
nual field-day of the New England colleges, 
which was held upon Technology field in 
Brookline, Massachusetts, late in May. Each 
year practically all the colleges in these six 
states participate in this meet, except Harvard 
and Yale, which have a dual meet of their own. 
The competition this year was the closest and 
most exciting in the quarter of a century since 
the first field-day of the kind was held. Dart- 
mouth won first place, with twenty-six and 
three-fourths points, and Bowdoin was second, 
with twenty-six and one-twelfth points—the 
fractional points coming through the division 
of third and fourth places among several con- 
testants who were tied for these positions in the 
pole vault and high jump. Wesleyan was third, 
with twenty-three points, Amherst fourth, with 
nineteen and one-third, Williams fifth, with 
seventeen, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy sixth, with twelve, and then the University 
of Maine, the University of Vermont, Worces- 
ter Polytechnic Institute, Brown, Tufts, Trin- 
ity, Colby and Holy Cross came in the order 
named, only the last-named failing to score. 

+ 
‘OR the fifth year a garden contest is being 
carried on in the city of Salem, Massachu- 
setts, and about twenty-five thousand packages 
of seed were distributed early in the spring to 
the more than two thousand children who have 
entered the contest. As a result, the city has 
become famous for its beautiful flower-gardens, 
even in the poorest sections, and hundreds of 





back yards, waste spots and unsightly struc- 
tures have been made attractive. About one 
hundred and fifty prizes and gratuities are 
offered, and there are vegetable-gardens as well 
as flower-gardens. The contest is in charge of 
the Salem Civic League. ‘The inspectors, in- 
structors and supervisors are mainly volunteers 
from the ranks of the women’s clubs. In 
Northampton, Massachusetts, there are similar 
contests, and it is an idea which any city or 
village may profitably adopt. The expense is 
not large, and the intelligently directed spirit 
of competition which is aroused not only works 
wonders for the beauty and cleanliness of the 
community, but it also stimulates local patriot- 
ism into activity in other and broader fields. 


ESS and less is heard about the ‘‘abandoned 
farms’’ of New England. There are farms 

in this section, as elsewhere, which have never 
paid and never could be made to pay; and 
there are farmers here, as elsewhere, who 
would never succeed on any kind of a farm. 
But it is nevertheless true that New England 
agriculture was never so prosperous as to-day, 


and never yielded such abundant returns to| , 


those engaged in it. A leading agricultural 
paper recently made an investigation of farm 
conditions in Vermont, and the results are a 
satisfactory answer to the pessimist. The value 
of the farms in the Green Mountain State in- 
creased from one hundred and eight million 
dollars in 1900 to one hundred and twenty-tive 
million in 1909, and the value of their products 
from thirty-three million dollars to sixty million 
in the same time. No agricultural decadence 
or retrogression there; and what is true of 
Vermont is also true of its sister states of this 
section. Not only are farms more valuable 
and the prices of their products much higher 
than a few years ago, but farm life is on a 
better level, and the farmer and his family are 
blessed with the enjoyment of many more com- 
forts and luxuries. e 


poston expects to entertain about thirty 
thousand visitors when the forty - eighth 
annual convention of the National Educational 
Association is held in that city in July. The 
convention was last held in Boston in 1903, and 
was highly successful. No American city offers 
more inducements to such a gathering, for its 
many historical shrines and famous institutions 
make it particularly attractive to those through- 
out the land who are engaged in the work of 
teaching. During the convention a great meet- 
ing will be held in the Harvard Stadium, at 
which President Taft will be the chief speaker. 





Famous, Failure-proof Freezer 
“Motion” WHITE MOUNTAIN 









Ice Cream Freezer 


Built to give the best 
service; to last a life- 
time; to freeze quick- 
ly and perfectly; 
to give absolute 

satisfaction. <9 
















Mountain’’ is 
essentially a home 

freezer because it is 
failure-proof and does not 
get out of order. 


The remarkable triple motion 


machinery is simple; the full power of the 


— turned crank is applied directly on the shaft 
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You should get the “freezer-at- 
home” habit and make delicious 
frozen desserts. They’re healthy 


which revolves the paddles; there is no lost power! 


More Ice Cream, Better Ice Cream 


is produced by the “White Mountain,” because the triple 
motion dasher whips up the freezing liquid into a fluffy, smooth 


It greatly increases the original measure of ingredients. 








3 | look 
and delightfully refreshing. , a 
Let us send you our booklet of trade mark 
recipes—‘‘Frozen Dainties.’’ It’s the 
@ great aid in preparing desserts. wrapper. y 
The White Mountain Freezer Co., \ eae 
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Vacation Time. 


HE annual vacation season is here, and soon every village and 

hamlet must expect its flood of visitors seeking rest and pleasure. 

Every such seeker brings a certain amount of money to spend— 
and what is money good for if not to spend! Every lover of con- 
fectionery will expect to find her favorite 


Samoset Chocolates 


wherever candy is sold, and, Mr. Merchant, the fact that you carry 
Samosets indicates you’re up to date. 


Should any one come to your store in vacation time, or any time, 
and simply ask for ‘‘chocolates’? without specifying the brand, you 
can do no better than to recommend Samosets. They’re ‘‘Chief of 
them all,” and your customer will be sure to come back for more. 


The secret of the tremendous demand for Samosets lies in the 
absolute purity of materials used and the genius exercised in 
combining them, producing those new, delicate, rare Nature flavors 
not possessed by chocolates of any other make. They are Nature’s 
purest sweets combined in a most unusual way, and never fail to 
delight every one who tries them. 


SAMOSET CHOCOLATES CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Couch Like It. 


Al MINIMUM of space required — 
£3 a maximum of comfort afforded. 
Closed, it is a Divan 27x72 inches. 
Extended, it forms a Bed 51 x 72 inches. 


The surface of the extended Bed is perfectly level and both 
sides of the mattress are of equal thickness. You can’t 
get that in other kinds. The head and foot boards run clear 
across, and keep mattress, pillows and covers in place. 


To open or close The Climax, it is only necessary to press 
the foot lightly on a lever. Made of the best material, to stand 
long and constant usage. The National wire fabric is sup- 
ported at each end by a row of fine spiral springs, giving 
perfect comfort and security. 

Don’t buy any couch till you see a Climax. For sale 
by the leading house-furnishers. In case you cannot obtain 
it from your regular dealer, please notify us and we will see 
that you are supplied. 


Write for illustrated descriptive folder if you are 
thinking of buying a Couch. 


U. S. SPRING BED COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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door shut with a vicious 

slam as Capt. Bill Dorsey 
stepped into the Rustico post- 
office for his morning mail. 

Miss Peters, the postmistress, 
jumped up even more quickly 
than usual, and came over to 
the counter. ‘‘I was hopin’ you’d 
come in soon, Cap’n Will,’’ she said. 

‘‘Miss Hayes, down to Covehead, 
just sent me a message sayin’ things 
are doin’ down there. A schooner 
came ashore during the night, and is 
lyin’ there, half a mile out, where 
they can’t get to her. She wondered 
if we couldn’t do something. ’’ 

Wrecks on the north shore of Prince 
Edward Island are not of frequent 
occurrence, but every winter, when 
the mid-December gales come sweep- 
ing south over the four hundred 
miles of gulf, the sloping sands claim 
a share of victims. The season’s 
toll was just beginning. 

Captain Bill shrugged his shoul- 
ders and looked closely at the letters 
which had been handed him. 
‘‘Wonder what they think we can 
do?’’ he said. ‘‘There isn’t a life- 
boat nearer than Georgetown, and 
it wouldn’t be any use if it was 
here. This weather the water comes 
in over that inside Covehead bar 
higher than a house, and it’d swamp 
a liner if she’d float there. I don’t 
see as we can do anything, but I’ll 
see some of the boys.’’ 

A little farther up the street was 
Rustico’s one store, and here the 
‘*boys,’’ a few fishermen and sailors, 
who took things easily at this season, 
were usually to be found. Captain 
Bill was hailed vigorously as he 
stamped his way in out of the wind, 
but his story quieted the men’s 
spirits. He had spent twenty of his 
thirty years on the waters of the 
gulf and on the strait behind the 
island. For five of these he had 
plowed through them, almost daily, 
in his steam-tug, the Effie M., which 
was the pride not only of his heart, 
but also of all the village, and he 
knew, perhaps better than any of 
the others, the hopelessness of the 
situation. The way he said, ‘‘She’ll 
be pounded to pieces before night,’’ 
left no room for discussion. 

The entrance of little Jimmy 
Coates, the post-office assistant, de- 
veloped a new phase of the situation. 
Handing a telegram to Captain 
Dorsey, he turned to the others. 

‘*Things are warm down to Cove- 
head. They just wired up they’re afraid the 
wreck is going to pieces. They’ve been trying 
to launch a boat they got from Charlottetown, 
to try to get to her, for the last two hours, but 
can’t get it out for the surf. Abner Booth got 
his arm broken when she knocked him down 
coming in once. The wind seems to be getting 
worse. ’’ 

Captain Bill turned suddenly. ‘‘How soon 
can you have a good head of steam on Effie, 
Duncan?’? Duncan Myers was the Effie’s 
engineer. 

‘* Aboot half an ’oor,’’ said Duncan, readily. 
‘“Ye know we banked fires yesterday morn, 
expectin’ ’twould clear th’ day, an’ we cud 
tow that scoo 0’ coal down to Tracadie.’’ 

‘*Listen to this,’’ said the captain, as he held 
the telegram up to the light. ‘‘ It’s from 
Meadows, of Sydney: 

“Our Peerless reported in distress off north 
shore. Can you pick up and tow to Georgetown?” 

‘*It must be her that’s ashore on the Cove- 
head bar. She’s a big three-master. Carries 
coal for the Scotia Steel people. I’ve seen her 
over at Sydney, tied up to their dock. She’s an 
old black brute built about thirty years ago, and 
they load her down to within a couple of feet 
of the deck and expect her to weather every- 
thing. But there’s some good men on her— 
captain and mate and most of the crew of the 
J. B. Nugent. You remember she was burnt 
at Halifax last year. The Peerless was being 
painted over and calked then to pass an in- 
spection. They’ve been on her ever since.’’ 

Where Capt. Bill Dorsey led, Rustico people 
were usually ready to follow, and they were not 
behind in this instance. 

The Effie M. was a stubby-looking little craft, 
built for stability and usefulness rather than 
beauty, but with ‘‘a heart in her,’? as Duncan 
called her engines, worthy of a vessel four times 
her size. 

The wind almost blew the few onlookers off 
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THE WRECKED SAILORS THREW THEMSELVES HEADLONG ON HER DECK. 


the dock as they watched Captain Bill and his 
crew tumble on board, and even here, where 
the sea was well sheltered, the waves came 
straight in over the end of the pier in foamy 
torrents. 

The errand seemed to be a waste of effort, but 
when Captain Bill climbed into the little pilot- 
house, rang for half, then for full speed ahead, 
and the tug, with a farewell shriek from her 
whistle, began to make her way steadily down 
the harbor against the biting blast, a feeling of 
confidence returned. 

The mile-stretch down the harbor was done 
easily. 

In the pilot-house Captain Bill raised the 
mouthpiece of the speaking-tube, called for one 
of the crew, and gave orders for everything 
to be closed up tightly below. He had gota 
glimpse of the seas coming in over the shallows 
round the end of the island. 

‘“*They’re coming in even with my eyes!’’ 
he shouted below. ‘‘We’ll be washed cleaner 
than a dish-pan !’’ 

Then the little boat began to feel the effects 
of the cross-swell, and the current kept him 
busy with the wheel. A minute or two more 
put them into the thick of it, and coming round 
the end of the island, they felt the full force of 
both wind and sea. 

The wind came in even through the closed 
windows of the wheel-house in puffs that bit 
Captain Bill’s cheeks and made his eyes water, 
and at intervals it whistled over the top of the 


funnel like a gigantic calliope. The first big | 
| covered, the engines worked easily, but when | 
leaped in over the quarter-bitts and ran along | 
hungrily, two feet deep over the deck to the | 


wave struck the bow like a trip-hammer, then 


stern, where it freed itself in a foamy cascade. 
The second was less severe, but the third was 
as high again. It broke on the middle of the 
fore-deck, the spume flew over the top of the 
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headway enough to keep her to 
the wind, and eased the pitch- 
ing a little. Gradually she 
worked her way through the 
half-mile of shallows, and 
Captain Bill’s voice sounded 
cheery as it came down through 
the speaking-tube: ‘‘We’ll be 
through this in five minutes; it’s 
easier outside !’’ 

Fortunately it was. Captain Bill 
gave a sigh of relief, and then held 
the wheel with his knee for a 
moment while he hammered down 
the window in front of him. It had 
become coated a quarter of an inch 
thick with ice, and was almost 
opaque. The upper works also were 
thickly encrusted, and long icicles 
hung from the rail round the little 
bridge in front. 

Now for the first time the man in 
the wheel-house felt the full force of 
the wind, and it made him wince 
and pull up the neck of his sweater 
under his oilskins. Even yet an 
occasional wave, coming with a 
joyful smack against the cabin front 
below, would throw its spray up 
through the open window, where it 
would catch him full in the face 
and make him involuntarily shrink 





back. 
Gradually, however, the captain 
eased the Effie off for the long run 


down the coast till the wind began 
to come on the quarter. The first 
big puff heeled her over till the deck 
almost ran awash, and an extra big 
wave, dancing up mischievously just 
then, hit the side of the cabin a slap 
that heeled her over farther, and she 
took in a ton of water over the rail. 
Captain Bill whirled the wheel round 
to bring her into the wind again, and 
with a jerk she came up and bobbed 
over on the other side. Then she 
settled down steadily. He tried her 
on a closer tack, and found that she 
went fairly steady, although when a 
fiercer blast than usual struck her, 
she had to be brought up into the 
wind. Thus the battle was con- 
tinued down the eight miles of coast 
to Covehead. 

Off Covehead the wreck was plain 
enough, but to Captain Dorsey’s sur- 
prise she lay on the outer, instead of 
the inner bar, a good mile farther 
out to sea. She had evidently been 
driven in, head on, and being deeply 
laden, had stranded on the bar. Now 
she was twisted round, and was 
lying broadside to the wind. 

The foremast was gone, 





but the 


stuff burst through the window in front of the | other two masts still remained, and high up in 


man at the wheel, and fell over his knees. 

The Effie dug her nose into the hollow fol- 
lowing the roller, pushed down by the tons of 
water which remained for a moment on her 
fore-deck, and seemed to slide into the next 
wave. It tossed her bow up again like a chip, 


till her deck was at the angle of a toboggan- | sound landward, 
The next caught her clean amidships, | deafening. 


slide. 


broke clear over the top of the funnel and | 
fell off the end of the upper deck with a| 


roar. 


The Effie seemed to hesitate for a moment | stiff work. 
She was too heavy to ride | bar and up under her lee, and see if we can 


in horror of it all. 


the rigging, where they were being continually 
dashed with spray, were a number of men. 
The sea round the wreck was furious. Gigantic 
walls of water rolled in over the shallow bar 
and hurled themselves over the hulk. But for 
the wind, which in its fierceness carried the 
the roar would have been 








Captain Bill called down the speaking-tube : 
‘*Send Harry up here to help me with the 

| wheel, and, Duncan, get ready for some more 

I’m going to run in back of the 


the waves and too short to plow through them | pick ’em off that way.’’ 


steadily. 


They tossed her up and down, struck | 


In a moment Harry Peters, one of the cap- 


at her with demon-like blows, bit at her hun- | tain’s friends, made his way carefully over the 


grily, and boiled and hissed along over her | 
Captain Bill had to fight to keep her | works. 


decks. 


icy deck to the ladder leading to the upper 
Climbing to the wheel-house, he opened 


nose to the wind, and his arms began to ache | the door, but started in surprise when he saw 


from the strain of the wheel. The exhaust 
from the engines no longer sounded regular, 


but when a bigger wave than usual flung the | said, shivering. 
tug’s stern in the air and the screw was ex-|as that up here. 


posed for a moment, the engines raced viciously, 


and the pa-poof—pa-poof became a frenzied | 


pap-a-poof-a—pap-a-poof-a ! 

Duncan was having his own troubles down 
in the little engine-room. 
footing on the slippery flooring, he held firmly 
to the long shut-off lever. When the engines 


ease them, and pulled it forward again when 
he felt the stern sinking. While the screw was 


the stern went up and the propeller began to 
churn round in a mixture of air and foam, a 
groan came, almost humanly, from the flying 
crank-shafts. 

But still the Effie fought her way. During 
a@ moment’s respite Duncan gave her another 


pilot-house and hissed against the hot funnel | notch of steam. 


behind, and a couple of buckets of the salty | 





That made the racing worse, but gave her 


Unable to keep his | 


| began to race he pushed it back with a jerk to | weather. 


|ean’t see how far she’s 


the captain. 
‘*Say, Bill, you’re a first-class icicle,’’ he 
I didn’t know it was so bad 
It’s bad enough on deck. 
| But’’—catching sight of the wreck and the 
| white water over the bar—‘‘you don’t expect to 
get in to her there? We’ll be jammed on the 
| bar and knocked to pieces up against her.’’ 

‘“‘T know it’s risky, Harry,’’ said the cap- 
tain, ‘‘but I’m going to try. There’s about 
eighteen feet of water on that bar in ordinary 
We’re only drawing fourteen, and 
the wreck there must go about twenty-two. I 
out of water for 
but I believe we can slip 


the ourf over her, 


| over.’ 


| 


Harry took the wheel, while the captain tried 
to warm himself by slapping his arms vigor- 
ously over his chest and stamping his feet. 

The little steamer struggled for a few min- 
utes longer on the same tack, and then, with a 


| swift turn that almost put her on her beam- 
| ends, the men at the wheel brought her stern 
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to the wind, and she began to pound in toward 
shore faster than she had yet travelled that 
day. Duncan let a couple of shrieks out of the 
whistle to encourage the poor fellows clinging 
to the rigging of the wreck, but all sound 
seemed swallowed up in the blasts, which were 
now beginning to come more fitfully. They let 
the Effie run till she was well behind the 
wreck, and then, taking advantage of a slight 
lull, brought her about again. 

That turn almost proved their last. As the 
Effie was caught in the trough of a gigantic 
roller off the bar, another roller piled in on top 
of her, broke on the upper deck, and half-filled 
the pilot-house with water. The Effie heeled 
over till the water leaked in at the cabin door, 
and a small cascade leaped down the steps into 
the engine-room. Then, slowly, she righted 
herself and stood up to it. 

Now the fight of the morning was repeated. 
The pounding and dashing, the racing of the 
engines, the strain on the wheel, the hissing 
and spitting of the tips of the rollers as they 
broke, all began again. One wave carried 
away the Effie’s one little lifeboat from its 
lashings on the upper deck. The wheel-house 
itself shook with the wild rollings, and seemed 
to threaten to break loose and tumble into the 
sea. The very timbers of the boat groaned as 
if in protest. In the pilot-house the two men, 
with jaws tightly closed, with grim faces, with 
hair and whiskers covered with ice, kept her 
close to the wind, gradually working up toward 
the wreck. 

Then a new sound came from below, in addi- 
tion to the irregular exhaust, a steady and 
hoarse ke-chunk—ke-chunk—ke-chunk ! The 
men in the wheel-house looked at one another, 
but said nothing. They knew without asking 
why Duncan had started the big pump. 

The struggle grew easier again. A hundred 
yards in the lee of the wreck they lost the 
force of the wind, and the sea in a narrow 
lane behind was surprisingly smooth. Only a 
big swell at irregular intervals was dangerous. 
‘The rollers dashed over the hulk, but broke 
on deck and fell in waterfalls over the upper 
side. 

In the meantime the eight poor fellows re- 
maining on the wreck had seen Captain Bill’s 
daring plan, and were preparing to take advan- 
tage of it. Half-frozen, and fearful of being 
swept overboard, they slowly climbed down 
from the rigging and out to the upper rail to 
await the arrival of the tug. Here they were 
again and again bathed in the icy water pour- 
ing over the hulk; and one poor wretch, 
benumbed by cold and exposure, and half- 
smothered by the rush of water, lost his hold, 
and was swept up over the stern and down 
into the abyss of waters beyond. 

There was no time to pass a line. While the 
tug drifted along underneath them, the wrecked 
sailors threw themselves headlong on her deck 
ten feet below, and were even then almost 
washed off by a rush of water which came over 
the side of the wreck. One, who jumped a 
little later than the others, missed the deck and 
fell between the hulls. Andy, the stoker, who 
had come out of the cabin door a moment before, 
threw him a line and pulled him in over the 
side. 

For a moment the men in the wheel-house 
had relaxed their vigilance, and were watching 
the deck below, to see that the rescued men 
were hauled safely into the cabin. The storm 
seemed to take advantage of that moment for 
another blow. In the lee of the wreck Duncan 
had slowed the Effie down till she was hardly 
making steerageway. In the few moments 
occupied by the rescue, however, she had 
crossed the lane of quiet water. Suddenly a 
monster gray-topped wave, coming round the 
end of the wreck, tossed her stem up like a 
cork, smashed her starboard quarter against the 
hulk above, and stove in six feet of her forward 
deck planking. 

Harry spun the wheel round in a frenzy, and 
then, before the next wave could catch her, 
Captain Bill gave a frantic signal for speed, 
and Duncan, appreciating the situation, gave 
her a wide-open throttle, and she spurted clear 
of the wreck and into another battle with the 
wind and sea. 

Captain Bill turned round with a set face, 
and nervously took hold of the wheel. For 
once his nonchalant air had disappeared. ‘‘I 
thought we were done for !’’ he said, excitedly. 
‘*Did you feel her hit bottom when she came 
down ?’’ 

Then his attention was taken up with the 
wheel, for again they were in the midst of the 
rollers. They were hammered about as they 
had been behind the wreck, but in a few min- 
utes were off the shallow bar, and the men in 
the wheel-house were beginning to breathe 
easier. 

‘*What are you going to do now, Bill?”’ said 
Harry to the captain, who was looking out of 
the side window, estimating the damage below. 
‘*Going to beat up home again ?’’ 

‘*Guess we can do it.’’ Captain Bill ducked 
to avoid a bucket of spray which slapped up 
against the back of the wheel-house. Then 
the bow slid down into an extra deep hollow, 
and the boat began to quiver with the vicious 
racing of the engines. As she sank with a 
sickening jerk and the whirling screw caught 
the water, a muffled crash from somewhere 
under the stern made them both jump and look 


|at one another. 





serew came a sort of hollow pounding and the 
song of the strained engines became pap-a-poof 
—chuck-a, pap-a-poof—chuck-a, with the 
last two syllables coming rumbling from the 
boat’s vitals. 

Captain Bill grabbed the speaking-tube, and 
shouted hoarsely, although with the composure 
of despair, ‘‘What is it, Duncan? Can you 
keep her goin’ ?’’ 

Andy’s voice came back excitedly, ‘‘ It’s 
somethin’ in the shaft tunnel! Duncan just 
crawled in to find out.’’ 

The alarming pounding continued, but the 
engines seemed to go well enough, if a little 
irregularly. In a couple of minutes Duncan 
came out of the cabin door and climbed to the 
upper deck. ‘‘It’s the middle one of the shaft 
collars!’? he shouted in through the open 
window. ‘‘Cracked clane across the top, an’ 
yoor shaft’s bucklin’ oop half an inch every 
time she turns over !’’ 

‘Can you keep her down?’”’ Captain Bill 
shouted back. ‘‘Will the other two hold her ?’’ 

‘*Naw,”’ said Duncan, as cool as ever. ‘‘ And 
she micht poond the bottom oot o’ yer boat. 
But I’ll keep her goin’.’’ 

It took a good deal to make Captain Bill’s 
chin quiver, but an injury to the Effie was 
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*“1’LL give you a quarter,’’ 
said Aunt Isabella, taking 
her purse out of her silver- 

meshed bag, ‘‘but I don’t 

believe much in these charity cases. They’re 
seldom deserving, and always ungrateful.’’ 

Aunt Isabella was large, with a determined 
double chin. Helen looked at her, sitting in 
state behind the breakfast things, in a lavender 
silk morning negligee trimmed with lace, and 
felt smaller than ever. When a girl is only 
nineteen, and her mother and father are away 
in Europe, and her Aunt Isabella, who con- 
siders her an infant, is in charge, it is hard not 
to feel small. 

‘*Perhaps the Cathcarts may be undeserving, 
Aunt Isabella,’’ she said, meekly, ‘‘but when 
a girl’s father dies —’’ 

‘*He drank, didn’t he?’’ said Aunt Isabella. 
“They always do.”’ 

“A little,’’ admitted Helen. ‘‘ But he always 
brought his wages home, Sadie 
Evans says. Sadie is the one who 
told me. You see, Jennie was a 
member of the girls’ club, but she 
dropped out before I began going 
down to the settlement. I haven’t 
seen her but once.’’ 

‘Ts she a nice, ladylike girl?’’ 

‘*No-o. She’s shabby and 
rough-looking. But that’s because 
all the good clothes have to go to 
Catherine, her older sister, who’s 
staying in school.’’ 

‘Let Catherine go to work, 
then,’’ said Aunt Isabella, judi- 
cially. “The trouble with the poor 
is that they expect you to help 
them, and yet they won’t do what 
you tell them. You’re too young 
to have had experience; but you 
go down and tell Catherine to 
stop school and go to work, and 
you’ll see just how much sense 
they’ll have, and how grateful 
they’ll be!’ 

She extracted a quarter, and 
handed it to her niece with an air 
of being generous against her better 
judgment. Helen took it, glad to 
get away without further discus- 
sion—and yet perhaps Aunt Isa- 
bella represented plain common 
sense. She went down to the 
settlement, consequently, bearing 
the quarter, but with vague mis- 
givings as to the Cathcart family. 
Sadie Evans, however, met her 
there with a face alight with cheer- 
ful energy. 

‘Say, Miss Helen, the club 
is doing fine for Jennie!’’ she 
announced. ‘‘We’ve got nine dollars and fifty- 
two cents brought in already. Nora Maloney, 
she told her boss,—he’s a kind man,—and 
he gave a dollar. That makes ten fifty-two; 
and Mary Higgins, she took a collection in 
the factory,—Jennie works there,—and she 
got seventeen dollars and thirty cents. The 
forelady said Jennie had too much tongue, and 
hadn’t ought to be so rough, but she gave 
seventy-five cents just the same. So that makes 
twenty-seven eighty-two. That’ll help along 
a good deal.’’ 

“ Help along?’’ said Helen, inquiringly. 
‘Why, won’t that pay the rent and do every- 
thing ?’’ 

Twenty-seven dollars seemed to her enough 
to put any poor family on its feet for a while. 
Indeed, compared with Aunt Isabella’s quarter, 
it appeared wild extravagance. 

‘**Tain’t rent,’’ explained Sadie. ‘‘It’s the 
funeral. Lucky for them they had a cousin 
who was an undertaker, so it was just cost 
price. But there’s fifty dollars due yet, and 


Then with each turn of the | 


like a personal blow at him. ‘‘She’d never 
get us in around the island now!’’ he mut- 
tered. ‘‘We’ll have to try to run down to 
Tracadie.’’ 

Then the gods of the storm seemed to take 
pity on the staggering little craft, which was 
quivering from stem to stern at every turn of 
the screw. The wind shifted a couple of 
points, and helped her off on the long tack to 
the west, and with many a pitch and twist, 
with continual shudderings, and with the ever- 
recurring chuck-a—chuck-a from within the 
stern, the battered little tug made her way 
doggedly down the four miles of coast and into 
the well-sheltered Tracadie harbor. 

‘*God bless you, Dorsey!’’ said Captain 
Hincks of the Peerless, as they shook hands 
in the cozy sitting-room of the Tracadie hotel a 
little later. ‘‘I’ve never seen a nervier bit of 
work in my thirty years’ sailing., I thought you 
were swamped half a dozen times when you were 
beating up to us. You’re a man, and your 
tug’s a wonder. I—I—don’t know how to 
thank you.’’ 

“I’m mighty glad we got you, cap’n,”’ said 
the younger man. ‘‘I thought it was you 
before we started out. Will your company pay 
for repairing the Effie’s thrust-collar ?’’ 
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they’ve used the rent money, 
and they’re going hungry, but 
they can’t pay it.’’ 

“Oh, how foolish!’’ said 
Helen, remembering Aunt Isabella again. 
“Surely, Sadie, they ought to know better 
than to spend money that way !’’ 

Sadie looked at her. There was such pity 
and tolerance in the look that Helen felt dis- 
tinctly uncomfortable. 

‘*That’s what every one from the avenue is 
bound to say, Miss Helen. Seems as if they 
could never understand. Avenue folks never 
have to think about having their fathers buried 
in the potter’s field, so they can’t know how 
it feels. But we do—and we’d rather go hungry 
and cold, and be turned out in the streets, than 
not have decent burying for them that has to 
go.’’ There was such passion in her voice that 
Helen was startled and enlightened. 

‘Sadie, I do understand what you mean—I 
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“TIS MR. HARRIGAN SENT ME, WITH HIS 
COMPLIMENTS.” 


understand now. But—but wasn’t it a great 
deal to spend ?’’ 

‘*They only had one carriage,’’ said Sadie. 
‘*Burial-lots cost like anything. And besides, 
Miss Helen, they ain’t asking charity ! Don’t 
you begin thinking that, for the Cathcarts ain’t 
that sort. I just told you about Jennie so’s 
you could help in with the club, if you wanted 
to. You see, it’s this way. Jennie has work, 
but her wages ain’t enough; and the twins is 
only fourteen, so the law don’t let them work 
overtime or do night-work, and it’ll be hard to 
find jobs for them. So there’s help needed till 
they get work.”’ 

‘*But Catherine—she’s over sixteen. 
she go into the factory ?’’ 

‘*Well, she can,’’ replied Sadie, pityingly 
again, ‘‘but then she’d lose what she’s been 
fighting for all along. She’s awful bright, and 
such a lady, and if she once gets her education, 
she can get office work—and, my, that’ll just 
lift the whole family right up! Any family 
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that’s got sense will work and slave, Miss 








Helen, to give a girl like that a chance. The 
Cathearts’1ll live on bread and herring before 
Catherine goes into the factory !’’ 

At this point Aunt Isabella’s counsels faded 
out of Helen’s mind entirely. 

““O Sadie, can’t we possibly find work for 
the twins?’’ she cried. ‘‘And how much is 
the rent? I’ll help in with the club about 
that.’’ In her purse was the money she had 
meant to buy opera tickets with. How many 
operas she had heard! How little real help 
she had ever given! 

‘Well, about the rent, I’ve been thinking,’’ 
said the practical Sadie, ‘‘that if you was to go 
to Lobinsky’s with me and Alma Svenson,— 
a sort of a committee, you know,—he might do 
something on the rent. His children come to 
the kindergarten, so I guess he’d listen all right 
to you.’’ 

Helen thought of the little Lobinskys, who 
came to the settlement kindergarten, and felt a 
trifle dismayed. Money was easy to give—but 
to go and see a pawnbroker! Then she gave 
herself a mental shake, inwardly repeating her 
settlement motto, ‘‘Not alms, but a friend,’’ 
and said: 

“Of course I’ll go, Sadie, whenever you 
want me to.’’ 

‘‘Right away would be the best time,’’ said 
the ever energetic Sadie; and in ten minutes 
the ‘‘committee’’ was invading Abraham Lobin- 
sky’s dark little pawnshop, where he sat at 
his desk, while his plump wife attended to 
clients. 

‘*Glad to see you, ladies, glad to see you! 
Anything you needs—oh, from the settlement, 
yes.”’ He fixed a pair of beady eyes upon 
them, and listened while Helen, with all the 
eloquence she could muster, put the case of the 
Cathcarts before him. 

‘*Yes, young ladies, yes, the Cathcarts are 
honest. But the rent—I cannot let it go. 
Other people, they would say, ‘Lobinsky, he 
is easy!’ After that no more rent from any- 
body. You see—yes?’’ 

Then, as they stood discouraged, he beckoned 
to his wife, and they whispered together. She 
nodded and smiled. ‘‘My wife, she needs 
sometimes help with the children,’’ said the 
little pawnbroker, turning back to the com- 
mittee, ‘‘and in the business also. There is a 
girl of fourteen—yes ?—in the Cathcart family? 
Suppose we say we try that girl. If sheisa 
good worker, then her wages—they will just 
pay the rent all the while along. How is that, 
ladies??? He smiled, the same smile as his 
plump wife’s—a smile which Helen 
recognized as the friendly smile of the 
good Samaritan. 

“Oh, thank you! Thank you, Mr. 
Lobinsky!’’ she cried, and Sadie 
added : 

‘*We’ll go right round to Cathearts’, 
and send Henrietta, and many thanks 
to you, Mr. Lobinsky.’’ 

Outside, in the street, Alma Svenson 
spoke in her slow Swedish way: 

‘It is not forgiving the rent, it is 
work. The Cathcarts, they will like 
that better.’’ 

‘Money ain’t in it with work,’’ 
said Sadie, ‘‘when you’re helping 
folks out;’? and Helen felt she was 
learning a better charity every minute, 
as they climbed the dark. stairs to the 
Catheart flat. 

It was not a romantic place. It was 
full of washing and children ; for Mrs. 
Catheart was taking in two washes a 
week to keep bread in the mouths 
of her family of seven. There they 
all were—Mrs. Cathcart at the tub, 
with Henrietta helping; Catherine 
and Jennie ironing away for dear 
life; Jim, Henrietta’s twin, keeping 
the younger children in order. The 
great-glad news of the Lobinsky job, 
however, was too much for Jim. He 
executed a clog dance, while Henrietta 
was putting on her hat. Then there 
was a knock at the door and Mrs. 
Catheart, wiping her soapy hands, 
went to open it. A stout man stood 
there. 

“Bob Maloney’s my name, Mrs. 
Catheart,’’ he said, taking off his hat. 
“?Tis Mr. Harrigan sent me, with 
his compliments, and do ye want a job for that 
young lad of yours ?’’ 


‘You bet!’’ cried Jim, stopping his dance 


on the spot. 

‘*Thank you, sir,’? said Mrs. Cathcart. ‘‘I 
do, sir. But Jim’s only just fourteen. ‘There’s 
no job with overtime or night-work he can take, 
so there’s not many left he can ask for.’’ 

‘*Mr. Harrigan knows that well,’ said the 
stout envoy, ‘‘him bein’ in the legislature that 
made the law. ’Tis an eight-hour job he 
means—city work. If the lad wants it, all he 
has to do is to come to-morrow to Mr. Harri- 
gan’s office.’” 

First longing, then truthfulness, shone in 
Mrs. Cathecart’s work-worn face. 

‘*Mr. Maloney,’’ she said, slowly, ‘‘I’ll be 
honest with you. My man was no Harrigan 
man. He voted the other way, and I’d not be 
true with him not to tell ye so.”’ 

But Mr. Maloney only smiled—again that 
same smile of the good Samaritan. 

‘Madam, it’s not Tim Harrigan would ever 
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ask which way a man voted after he was gone. 
‘I knew Catheart,’ says he to me, ‘and an 
honester man never stepped. It’s up to the 
district,’ says he, ‘to see that Cathcart’s boy 
gets a chance.’ ’” 

‘*Tell Mr. Harrigan I say may the Lord bless 
him, and Jim’ll be at his office to-morrow,”’ 
said Mrs. Cathcart, and Bob ‘Maloney bowed 
himself out. Mrs. Cathcart sat down, threw 
her apron over her face and began to cry. 

‘Why, mother!’’ said Catherine, putting her 
arm round her. ‘‘Don’t ery! Everything is 
coming out right !’’ 

“Oh, it’s joy I’m eryin’ for!’’ sobbed Mrs. 
Catheart. “To think my girl can stay on at 
school, her that’s always stood high in her 
classes! And Tim Harrigan—how many’s the 
time I’ve spoke against him, and him to be as 
kind as that—it just upsets me!’’ 

Helen felt upset, too, as the committee walked 
back to the settlement in. triumph. Harrigan 
—‘* Boss’’ Harrigan, whom the settlement 





workers all disapproved of, and Lobinsky— 
what would Aunt Isabella think of Lobinsky ? 
Yet, through all the confusion of it, things 
began to come clearer to Helen than they had 
ever been before. She had come down to the 
settlement that day to bring money and call it 
charity. But money was so little—understand- 
ing and fellowship were the real charity. How 
could the Cathearts be grateful for Aunt 
lsabella’s quarter? It fairly burned in Helen’s 
purse; and it was very humbly, indeed, that 
she slipped the crisp bill that was to have 
bought the opera tickets into the club treasury, 
entirely willing that it should go as the girls 
thought best. She was only an outsider, yet— 





but she was learning. 

So Aunt Isabella, the next morning, found 
the quarter by her plate. ‘‘The family didn’t 
really need it, Aunt Isabella,’’ was her niece’s 
explanation, ‘‘so I brought it back.’? And 
Aunt Isabella never knew what adventures her 
quarter had met on the way. 
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N A recent trip across the continent and 


back, in which a particular inquiry was 

made into the conditions of country life, I 
was impressed with both the need of young 
men and women to lead in country affairs, and 
with the great opportunities that await those 
who would make careers for themselves in the 
open country. I am glad of a chance to tell 
what some of these opportunities are, for it 
is well to know that there are openings in the 
country as well as in the city. 

I must not be understood as saying that 
‘positions’? are waiting for those who would 
go to the open country. I am speaking of the 
opportunities for energetic and well - trained 
young men and women to make careers for 
themselves ; and by careers I mean occupations 
or professions that will provide a good living 
and at the same time make it possible to live 
a useful life. 

There are positions, to be sure, and these 
will be more numerous in the future than they 
have been in the past; but there are always 
more applicants than positions, in country as 
well as in city. 

Of course the greater number of positions are 
in the cities, and probably it will always be 
so; and inasmuch as the tendency in the past 
one or two generations has been to look for a 
place, a position, or a job, it follows that the 
city has been more attractive to young persons 
than has the country. Persons who look for- 
ward merely to securing a good position are not 
likely to get very far in the world. It is well 
enough to secure a good place as a means of 
training for a better one; but boys, at least, 
should expect to develop some kind of. business 
or place in the world that does not depend 
directly on an employer. 


The Need and the Opportunity. 


Y FIRST reason for suggesting careers in 
the open country lies in the fact that the 
open country needs the kind of new lead- 

ership that will come from educated young men 
and women settling there for life. Wherever 
there is a great need, there is naturally a great 
opportunity, for the need must be supplied. I do 
not mean that the open country is itself lacking 
in good ideals or is incapable of helping itself, 
but only that we have overemphasized the city 
side of our civilization and have left the open 
country in a somewhat arrested or unprogressive 
state. 

Neither am I suggesting that the open country 
needs chiefly settlement or aid from persons 
reared in the city. On the contrary, the city- 
bred young man or woman is more likely, other 
things being equal, to be better adapted to a 
city life than to earning a living in the open 
country. 

The country-bred boy or girl, however, is 
likely to start with a bent and a practical ex- 
perience that well fits for country life, even 
though for the time being the aspirations may 
be directed elsewhere; it is the country-bred 
boy and girl whom I desire chiefly to reach. 

The country needs that a good proportion of 
its young people remain, to develop its industries 
and its institutions. This is something like a 
call of patriotism. 

My second reason lies in the fact that the 
mode of life in the open country is changing, 


so that one may supply oneself with many | 


or most of the essential conveniences now asso- 
ciated with the city. One may havea telephone, 
daily delivery of mail, an increasing extent of 
good roads, well-kept lawns and yards. In 
every country home it will be possible, by 
means of springs or streams, or the use of wind- 
mills or gasoline-engines, or the using of the 
roof water, to provide sanitary water-works 
in the house. 

I recently advised an audience of country 
girls not to accept any young man until he had 
promised to put a water-supply into the house 
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and provide an up-to-date sanitary kitchen. 
If all my young women friends accept my 
advice, I am sure it will not be long before the 
entire point of view on the building of a country 
residence, however small and simple, will be 
wholly changed. I make this suggestion in 
all seriousness, because I am convinced that 
it promises the quickest and best solution of the 
problem of providing a comfortable and health- 
ful country home. 

The country home will soon have more facili- 
ties than all these. It will be provided with 
many kinds of small machines and conveniences 
for helping in the ordinary work of the house- 
hold and the barns. To secure these things 
will not require so much in the outlay of money 
as a quickened imagination that desires them, 
and a mechanical knack and ‘‘gumption’’ such 
as every present-day schoolboy ought to pos- 
sess. Small gasoline-engines will be used to do 
much of the work about the house and yards, 
or the brook will turn a water-wheel, or cur- 
rent will be supplied from electric wires. 

It is particularly important that country 
people watch the development of the long 
transmission lines that are distributing electric 
power, for in some cases it will be possible to 
provide step~iown outfits whereby power can 
be secured for communities working together. 
And what is probably more important, smaller 
transmission lines can be developed from local 
water-power, if such water-power is saved from 
passing into the hands of monopolies. 

Many farms are already supplied with electric 
lights and with small power. We hardly realize 
yet how much the mechanic and the engineer 
will contribute to the attractiveness of country 
homes in the near future. Even at the present 
time many of the greatest conveniences can be 
provided as cheaply in the country as in the 
city, but the people are not aware of it. 

I am now ready to suggest two or three 
types of occupation that may be pursued in 
the open country with every expectation of 
satisfaction. Perhaps my young reader would 
be a farmer, and he wants to know what his 
prospects are likely to be. As I write these 
words a man above middle age points out of 
the car window and asks what I should suppose 
these East Tennessee lands to be worth. He 
says that they are worth seventy-five dollars 
an acre, which is high for remote lands; and 
he adds that any man with good sense and 
ambition can make them pay a net profit each 
year of ten per cent. on this valuation! 

I do not doubt his statement. I have heard 
similar remarks in all parts of the country. It 
requires, therefore, only a sufficient acreage 
of good land and a sufficient endowment of good 
sense and ‘‘gumption’’ to provide one with 
a good living from the land. 

There are some regions, of course, in which 
this result can be secured more easily than in 
others; and yet I am always finding as good 





farmers in one region as in another, although 
they may be relatively more numerous in some 
than in others. 

I think it is now generally conceded that 
there is no business in which a competent man | 
is more certain to succeed than in farming; but | 
this does not mean that the success comes more 
easily here than elsewhere. | 


A Part of the Business. 


F ONE is to be successful at farming, one must 
| not go into it with the idea that the money 

reward is the only end. The home is a part | 
of the business itself. It is not so with other | 
professions and occupations, where the money- 
getting is in one place, perhaps in an office 
or store, and the home in a very different 
place. 

It is this quality of home-building that gives 
to good farming so much of its power of exam- 
ple and leadership. A good farm is an institu- 
tion of the community. If it is as good as it 








| similar grade. 








ought to be or might be, its silent influence is 
for a better highway, a better schoolhouse, a 
better church, a better grange hall, a better- 
kept cemetery; and it becomes a center in the 
neighborhood for social gatherings and for 
sympathy and helpfulness to all the people. 

A good farmer is not a preacher ; he lives his 
life, and thereby he shows just what he is. 


It is this lack of effort to impress people, com- | 


bined with a simple and wholesome order of 
living, that gives a ‘*practical farmer’’ 
power in his neighborhood. It is a moral power, 
expressed in the most natural and matter-of- 
fact way. 

I think that such a life as this provides for 
a man a worthy career. 
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on people’s imaginations than formerly, but 
they do not see that the pastor’s work may and 
should be exactly adapted to the new age in 
which we live. 

| There are some ministers who have not 
| frankly accepted the new order and have not 
| given themselves freely to work in it; but this 
| is no more true of ministers than of others. I 
think that pastors are adapting themselves to 
the new social and industrial conditions with 
remarkable self-ievotion. This adaptation is 
| probably less marked in the country than in 
| the city. In very many country communities 
| the church has lost its hold on the people. It 
will regain its leadership when it feels that 


To be sure, I have | it naturally carries a responsibility for the social 


welfare of its com- 
munity as well as for 
the religious welfare. 

The church will be- 
come a central meet- 
ing-place for literary 
clubs, reading circles, 
play contests, and 
many other social and 
educational gather- 
ings. This will mean 
a new kind of church 
building, with rooms 
for other purposes 
than for preaching. 
The natural correct- 
ive of the saloon and 
the low-class country 
hotel is the church 
and the school. The 
saloons and the hotels 
and other resorts 
make a_ continuous 
appeal, day and 
night. The church 
rooms must be 
equally attractive, 
and they should be 
continuously in use, 

The country pas- 
tor, if he loves the 
country and really 
knows something of 
agriculture, has the 
greatest single oppor- 
tunity to develop into 
local leadership. He 
can devote all his 
time and effort to his 
people. We shall 





THE OPEN COUNTRY NEEDS A NEW KIND OF SKILLED MECHANIC 


pictured an ideal farm life, but it is not beyond 
attainment by any man and woman who to- 
gether are trained for it. Such farm life is by 
no means hard to find, nor is it even rare. Not 
every neighborhood may have such a farm, but 
there are very many that do have one, or more 
than one. 


Farmer, Teacher, Minister, Doctor. 


HAVE no mind in this article to explain how 

the farming may be done, or to enter into the 

discussion of any other details; I shall have 
done enough if I leave with the reader the 
suggestion that it is wholly worthy of a man 
of the best intelligence to be a farmer. 

Perhaps my reader would bea teacher. Then 
he should know that the open country needs 
the teacher as much as the city needs him, and 
that the teacher’s position in the country is to 
be increasingly more attractive. Probably the 
most earnest and wide-spread discussions on 
educational matters at present are those devoted 
to the welfare of the school in the open 
country. 

There is an effort to give education such a turn 
as will enable us to teach persons how to live. 
In the rural districts school-teaching cannot be 
separated from the family life of the people 
any more than can the farming itself. The 


school will become a real part of the community. | 


The teachers who are just now coming on the 
scene will have great influence in bringing this 
about, and their services will be in demand. 
Here is an opportunity to teach and yet to be 
free from the deadness that tradition and custom 
have forced on the school-teacher. 

The country school-teacher, in the villages 
and small cities, as well as in the open country 
itself, will have the opportunity to teach live, 
interesting things, and to deal with real affairs. 
Agricultural high schools are now being organ- 
ized in all parts of the country. 

The demand for well-qualified teachers is 
greater than the supply, and the salaries for 
those who can teach agriculture, home economics 
and related subjects are higher than we have 
been in the habit of paying other teachers of 
The new country-life education 
is probably destined to enforce a new standard 
of teaching and of teachers’ salaries in all our 
schools, in town as well as in country. 

Perhaps some of my readers would be minis- 
ters. I hope so. Some persons would have us 
think that the minister’s work is done, but this 
is far from true. We shall need the minister 


just as long as men and women need to be | 


made better. 
Persons who think that there is no ‘‘opening’’ 
for a minister are impressed by the fact that | 


the formal teaching of religion takes less hold | 


cease to divide the 
people in the small 
communities between 
| several churches, but shall federate them all 
| into one brotherhood. 

In some country neighborhoods one kind of 
church will look after the people; in an adjoin- 
ing neighborhood or community perhaps an- 
other church organization will take charge. It 
will always be important that each church 
have sufficient territory and people to enable 
it to have good support and a large enough 
constituency to stimulate ambition and interest. 

If my young friend would be a physician, I 
think that he may fairly expect to find good 
practise in a thrifty farming community, if he 
cares to settle in a rural town or village. Some 
of our best physicians live in small places. 
With the general increase of intelligence and 
the accumulation of wealth, the practitioner is 
bound to find more remunerative professional 
work in rural districts; and his services are 
much needed. 

Expert medical and surgical service will be 
more appreciated in such districts, as the need 
of it is more impressed on the people through 
the general agitation of medical and sanitary 
subjects. 


The Veterinary and the Mechanic. 


HE veterinary physician will also exert 
tf more influence than we have any concep- 

tion of at present. The day of the unedu- 
cated ‘‘horse doctor’’ is rapidly passing. The 
veterinary must now be well trained, and he is 
occupying a place in the estimation of his fellows 
that his merits deserve. He will work with the 
physician in the betterment of all health con- 
ditions in the open country. He will also find 
new avenues of professional employment in 
meat inspection, quarantine service, regulation 
of milk supplies, and other ways. The public 
service phase of the work of the physician 
and the veterinary needs to be emphasized, 
as an additional attraction to young prac- 
titioners. 

Very likely my young friend would be a 
mechanic. I hope that he will be a skilled 
mechanic. A good shop and outfit in a pros- 
perous country town ought to be profitable. 
In such a location a man could exercise all his 
ingenuity, for his work would cover a wide 
range. There is the making and repairing of 
| farm machinery, farm building, water-supplies, 
vehicles of many kinds, and there is oppor- 
tunity for a wide range of small inventions, if 
the mechanic has an ingenious and inventive 
mind. It is certain that the open country 
needs a new kind of skilled mechanic. 

I am sure that my reader will now have 
caught my thought—that in farming there is 
attractive opportunity for a living and for 
service to those who are thus inclined, and 
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that many of the professions and occupations | witness a national campaign for rural progress. 
can be pursued with as much satisfaction in I hope that some of my readers will feel the 


the country as in the city. 
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HE Thursday that followed the arrival of 
. the four was an odd day; the days on 

which one finds one’s dreams come true 
are likely to be odd. 

Grandmother’s eyes were naturally observant. 
Vainly did she look for one trace of his father 
in James’s eldest son. Lewis’s blue eyes were 
shifty, his mouth both appealing and distrust- 
ful. As he followed his grandfather about over 
the farm one could not help wanting to jerk up 
his head for him, straighten his shoulders and 
lift his hands from his pockets. Yet his grand- 
father reported of him hopefully in a whispered 
confidence to grandmother: ‘‘That young fel- 
low doesn’t know one thing about a farm, 
but he’d learn mighty quick. Likes it the way 
James did.’’ 

Neither of them knew what memories had 
been awakened in Lewis by the scent of the 
warm clover, by the liquid .“bob-white’’ of a 
quail somewhere below the russet buckwheat- 
field. Again he sat on his father’s knee in the 
long-ago twilight, and they talked of grand- 
mother and grandfather and the farm, and his 
doctor father promised the boy he should be a 
farmer when he grew up, but by tacit consent 
they never spoke of this intention to the mother. 
Perhaps if his father had lived they would not 
have been driving him off to college as they 
were doing, Lewis thought, moodily. 

As for Jamie, he had investigated every part 
of the farm by afternoon, with results some- 
times startling, as when he had appeared at 
the house covered with slime, but valiant and 
shining-eyed. Miriam had called out to him 
sharply from the window, so that 
instinctively he had veered to the 
kitchen door, presenting himself to 
grandmother with the breathless an- 
nouncement : 

‘Say, pigs don’t eat little boys, do 
they? ’Cause I fell in and they didn’t 
eat me. The pigs made a lot of noise, 
but I didn’t!’’ 

‘Dumpling’? stuck to her grand- 
mother’s side all the day. She pre- 
tended to help with the kitchen work, 
but was a manifest novice. Her round 
face was comically pursed as she wiped 
dishes, commenting, ‘‘Big plates are 
awful slippy, aren’t they? Maybe 
you’d better keep me on cups and 
saucers for a few days. I’m slow, but 
i'll learn, don’t you be afraid.’’ 

It was plain that Dumpling, in 
regard to the conduct of her big sister, 
was torn between loyalty and apology. 

“T guess Miriarn will help, too, 
pretty soon. She’s busy unpacking 
to-day. I wish she wouldn’t unpack 
me, though, but 1’m letting her—it’s 
better than having a fight the very first 
thing.’’ 

‘‘Much better,’? answered grand- 
mother, adding, gently, “But I hope 
you two sisters don’t quarrel ?’”” 

Dumpling looked dubious, admitting, 
‘*Yes, we do sometimes, I’m afraid. 
I’ve only seen her summers for three 
years, but we’ve generally managed to 
have some pretty good fights then. I 
guess I don’t like*to be bossed very 
well,’” 

It was not these three that had 
made the day a curious one for grand- 
mother, or who had brought the 
sharp tears to her eyes. No, it was 
some one who sought her room between 
meals, and appeared at them with lips tight, 
cheeks pale and eyes scarlet-rimmed ; some one 
who, when grandmother entered to tuck the 
girls in at night, looked up as at a manifest 
intrusion, and who uttered a chill, ‘Good 
night, grandmother,’’ that forbade approach. 

By Friday morning Miriam had nerved her- 
self for the conversation she had been wording 
half the night; Aunt Eleanor had advised her 
to have a clear understanding with her unknown 
grandparents from the very first. 

Miriam’s voice had almost the ring of a com- 
mand as she said, ‘Grandmother, if you have 
time, will you let me have a little talk with 
you this morning ?’’ 

Grandmother paused at the door of the little 
room, dismayed at the litter revealed within. 

‘The closet is so small I haven’t managed 
to put things away yet,’’ said Miriam. 

‘*Let me help you make your bed before we 
sit down,’”’ said grandmother. ‘‘Maybe you 
could hang some of your things up in the 
garret.’’ 

Grandmother was looking at a heap of dresses, 
chiefly the Chicago cousins’ cast-off finery, all 
somewhat worn and soiled. ‘‘ You girls won’t 
need all these clothes here on the farm, any- 
way.’”? 

‘*No, that’s true!’’ said Miriam, with start- 
ling bitterness. Then she controlled herself 
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quickly. She took her seat on the bed as soon 
as it was made, and plucked nervously at the 
threads of the counterpane. ‘‘You see,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I thought perhaps we’d better talk 
things over pretty thoroughly right away, about 
the money, and everything, and what we are 
all to do here, now that we are here. You 
see,’’? she choked a little, ‘‘it’s different from 
what I thought it would be from your letters— 
and I want to understand exactly just how 
things are.’’ 

She did not say that ever since her arrival 
the poverty of the old house, the worn carpets, 
the threadbare parlor, above all, the pressure 
of hard farm-work, had filled her with a wild 
misgiving. 

Grandmother looked at Miriam, a little pale, 
her eyes very clear. For all the fun and frolic 
that liad never died in her heart, her face 
sometimes showed the dignity of her seventy 
years. 

She answered, ‘‘I am very sorry, Miriam, 
if my letters led you to expect a different home 
from this. Tell me, dear child,—for we had 
better be very clear with each other this morn- 
ing,—what was it you expected? Why did you 
come ?”” 

“Oh, I wanted a home!’’ cried Miriam. ‘‘I 
wanted us to be all together. I missed the 
children so!’’ 

‘“‘And that is what I wanted for you, too, 
dear,’’ said grandmother. 

“But, grandmother,’’ questioned Miriam, her 
eyes sharpening back of her glasses, a pucker 
between her brows, ‘‘are you quite sure that 
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THE THREE WENT MARCHING 


after all, now that we’ve come, there’s money 
enough? You know we were all going to school 
where we were; we all have to be educated.’’ 

Miriam was quite unaware that her tuition 
at the fashionable school where she had gone 
with her cousins was still unpaid for, quite 
unaware of the reason that had caused her 
Aunt Eleanor to urge upon Miriam, as well as 
upon the uncles who were guardians of the 
other children, the prompt acceptance of grand- 
mother’s invitation. Miriam had been too 
young to recognize the harassment revealed on 
Aunt Eleanor’s handsome face when she said, 
‘Well, there seems to be money enough, what- 
ever else is lacking—that note-paper! And 
with money, my dear, one can stand anything. 
As I grow older, I sometimes think,’’ said 
Aunt Eleanor, wearily, ‘‘that money is every- 
thing.’’ 

The irrepressible twinkle came into grand- 
mother’s eyes, in spite of the many other feel- 
ings present there as she answered Miriam: 
“We do have schools here, dear. I think you 
may all be educated. We educated your father. 
We still have the district school down in the 
valley, where he went. It has always been a 
very good one. It is only a mile and a half 
away. Dumpling and Jamie can go there.’’ 

‘‘Our children go to a district school !’’ 

Something of the loyalty of the Dorrels for 








their valley was beginning to touch grand- 
mother’s cheeks with red. 
“We are to have a very good teacher this 


year, a young man from the Bloomsburg 
Normal.’’ 

‘‘And are we older ones to go to the district 
school, too??? 


“Oh, no, there’s the Mapleton Academy for 
you, ten miles away. You go by train, the 
eight o’clock. Milton has gone for three years. 
It’s a fine school. Your cousin, John Tiemann 
Dorrel,—your great-uncle Seth’s son,—is the 
principal.’’ 

A sudden fire heated Miriam’s face. ‘‘Do 
you mean, grandmother, that I—that I—after 
Miss Black’s—am to go to the same school as 
the boy in the kitchen? I never went to public 
school.’’ 

“The boy in the kitchen will do you no harm. 
All our schools are public schools. School opens 
the week after next. You and Lewis —’’ 

“Oh, Lewis is through school. He’s going 
to college. His name is entered.’” Then 
Miriam stopped at the blankness of grand- 
mother’s face. 

““Can’t Lewis go to college? Didn’t you 
plan to have Lewis go to college?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said grandmother, valiantly. ‘‘I just 
didn’t know it would be time for that right 
away this year. But he shall go to college if 
he’s ready.’’ 

Miriam’s face cleared a little. She had not 
meant to ask her next question to-day, but the 
intensity of her desire made her feel that she 
must know her own fate, too. 

‘‘And, grandmother—I’m not quite prepared 
yet, but I can be in another year. And I guess 
I care a good deal more than Lewis does. Do 
you think I can go to college, too?’’ 

“‘Dear,’’ breathed grandmother, ‘‘dear—but 
you are a girl!’’ 

‘But girls go to college, grandmother. I’d 
rather read and study than do anything in the 
world. I want to go to college more than any- 
thing else !’’ 

“But, deary, I am afraid there isn’t money 
enough for both you and Lewis to go to college. 
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Couldn’t you be content to stay at home with 
me when school is finished and learn a little 
housekeeping, perhaps—the Dorrel girls have 
always been great housekeepers ?’’ 

‘Housekeeping? No, I hate it! But,’’ and 
Miriam’s face and voice changed utterly, ‘‘of 
course, if there’s only enough money for one, 
Lewis must go. Perhaps the children will need 
me, anyway.’’ There was despair in the tone in 
which Miriam now questioned, that she might 
know the worst. 

**Grandmother, how much money is there? 
You wrote as if there was so much.’’ 

‘*There was three thousand dollars before 
your tickets,’’ said grandmother, very pale and 
quiet. 

‘*And you let me leave—you let me take the 
children away from comfortable homes and 
schools—for only that !’’ 

**Yes,’’ 

“IT think I can never forgive you,’’ said 
Miriam, in a strange voice. 

‘You need not,’’ said grandmother, dully. 
‘You may go back. I will give you the 
money.’’ 

“Oh, I can’t! Uncle Dart said we must stay 
if we came. He said I was headstrong—and, 
oh, I was, I was!’? There had been nobody 
to teach Miriam self-control; her burning face 
was pressed into the pillow. ‘‘But I never 


dreamed it would be like this—just a farmhouse, 
public school, housework—and—and—having to 
eat at the same table with the servant!’’ 

‘*What was it you did expect, Miriam ?’’ 

Miriam turned about. ‘‘I expected money, 
at least !’’ she said, bitterly. 

‘*And you found only—grandmother. 
sorry, dear.’’ 

“Oh,”’ cried Miriam, ‘‘no, that was not 
what I meant!?’ 

‘*Yes, I think it was, dear, though you did 
not know it. I should not have let you come. 
Perhaps I was headstrong, too—another uncle 
of yours called me that. Perhaps we are both 
disappointed. You have found your grand- 
parents very plain people. But perhaps, as 
you grow older, you will find out that money 
is not everything. ’’ 

The door closed softly. Grandmother was 
gone, but Miriam was sitting up wide-eyed and 
startled. How queer that her grandmother 
should have used those very words, so like 
Aunt Eleanor’s, and so different! 

Hurrying down-stairs in fear for her pies in 
the oven, grandmother saw Uncle Jud tying 
Sally at the front gate. When he entered the 
kitchen door, grandmother was paring onions 
at the table. It was the onions that caused her 
to wink so hard, of course. Uncle Jud cast a 
wary glance about him, and spoke in a whis- 
per, as if the house were possessed by an inva- 
ding army: ‘‘Where are they ?”’ 

‘*Three of them are out at the barn. Miriam 
is up-stairs.’’ 

Uncle Jud came over to the table. 
it going?’’ he asked. 

Grandmother’s hands were very busy. ‘‘Go- 
ing beautifully,’’ she said. ‘‘I—I—I’m having 
the time of my life, Jud!’’ 

At dinner Uncle Jud watched her with 
glowing eyes, for her courage never failed to 
delight him. ‘‘And she’ll come out on top 
this time, too,’? he commented to himself, 
‘‘even if that young lady up-stairs is the tough- 
est proposition she’s ever faced yet.’’ 

Grandmother explained Miriam’s absence 
from table as due to a headache. Dumpling 
pricked up her ears, for she was well 
acquainted with the nature of her 
sister’s headaches. She felt called upon 
to offer some explanations as she wiped 
the tumblers for Milton after dinner. 
Dumpling was loyal, if clear-sighted 
—being handed about from relative to 
relative, as convenience demanded, had 
taught her at eleven both observation 
and philosophy. 

‘*T guess Miriam has a headache 
now all right enough, but I guess she 
had a good old-fashioned tantrum first. 
I wish she’d waited a while before 
having tantrums, ’cause Miriam isn’t 
so bad as she seems sometimes, though 
I do get awful mad at her. But she’s 
nervous and flies off, and she’s an 
awful worrier,’’ concluded the placid 
Dumpling. Milton, towering above his 
pan of soapsuds in his blue apron, made 
no comment. 

It was an access of sympathy for 
Miriam’s surmised state of mind that 
made Dumpling dance out with Jamie 
beneath her sister’s window when the 
dishes were done. Uncle Jud was 
sitting out under the apple-tree with 
his paper, unobserved but observing. 

“Hello! Hello, Miriam!’’ called 
Dumpling. 

Miriam appeared at the window. 
‘Say, Miriam, want to go blackberry- 
ing with Jamie and me in the woods 
back of the barn ?’’ 

‘*Now ?”? answered Miriam. ‘‘Why, 
yes, I believe I do.’’ It sounded 
inviting, the cool wood spaces, the 
brown paths. Miriam knew the woods 
better in poetry than in reality. Be- 
sides, it was many a day since she had 
had a whole afternoon alone with the 
two youngsters, and they were asking 
it of her, too, that undemonstrative pair. ‘‘I’ll 
be right down !’’ she called. 

‘Hurry! Milton will be ready ina minute.’’ 

**Milton ?”’ 

‘*Yes, he’s going along. He knows where 
the berries are.’’ 

‘*Couldn’t we find them ourselves ?’’ 

‘*No; he asked us to go. Come along.’’ 

*‘T guess I don’t care to go, after all.’’ 

“Say, sis, what’s your trouhle?’? Dumpling 
demanded, frankly. 

“I guess Milton can take care of you,’”’ said 
Miriam, turning from the window. 

Dumpling looked up at the blank space thus 
presented with lips and eyes wide, slowly com- 
prehending. ‘‘Well, if that’s what’s the 
matter, I must say —’’ But words failed her. 
She called loud and clear to Milton, who was 
in the kitchen, ‘‘Come on, Milton, we’re 
ready !’? Then she went over to sit down by 
Uncle Jud’s side. She felt explosive, but 
something in his face checked her words. She 
| apologized, although his comment was unspoken 
| and her apology without explanation. “You 
| know Miriam has lived with Aunt Eleanor,’’ 
| she said. 

Milton appeared in a moment, and the three 
| went marching off, each swinging a pail that 
glinted in the sun. Uncle Jud looked after them. 
| ‘Well, now,’ he commented, ‘‘that’s queer. 
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That young fellow is walking straighter than 
ever I saw him, and those sparks in his eyes 
will do him no harm. I always said he needed 
waking up.’’ 

Left to herself that afternoon, Miriam un- 
packed and set the room to rights with nervous 
energy, but her brain moved more actively 
than her hands. It was not the first time in 
her life that she had seen herself headstrong 
and had had to repent bitterly, nor yet the first 
time she had set her lips to bear silently the 
results of her own indiscretion. 

“But it isn’t all my fault this time,’’ she 
said to herself in the glass; ‘‘it isn’t! Even 
Aunt Eleanor thought those letters meant 
money. We’re in for it now, I suppose. And 
I’ll stand it as long as I can, and then perhaps 
—perhaps there is one way out of it —’’ 

All that afternoon not a soul in the house but 
grandmother and Miriam, and Miriam behind 
a fast-closed door. Not a sound but the noise 
and movement in the little room, where there 
had always been such silence. As the long 
afternoon went on, out among the flowers, 
grandmother found herself again, and only the 
sweet peas knew all about it. Ever since the 
little girl had gone away, a little, bright, shy 
blossom early gathered, grandmother had talked 
to her flowers—flowers that press their little 
dewy cheeks to yours, that caress your empty 
hands with their light and tender fingers. 

‘*Posies,’’ said grandmother, ‘‘I’m a bad 
old woman. Posies, it is bad to have hurt 
feelings, and what is the use of getting old if 
we are still going to be bad? That girl up- 
stairs is so young—I forget that. And she’s 
so lonesome, and it’s all so new, and she thinks 
it’s all my fault. It’s all my pride 
and my temper that’s the matter with 
me, and I’ve been thinking it was 
hers. Come, let’s make a bouquet 
of ourselves and take them up to 
her, and tell her we’re sorry—that 
we’ve both made a mistake, she and 
I, and are both sorry. Then—then 
—if she’ll listen, perhaps we’ll tell 
her why we gave her the little room, 
and who the little girl is in the 
picture, the little girl she’s named 
for.’” 

Thus it was that the angel came 
knocking at Miriam’s door, bearing 
flowers of love, an angel in a worn 
old body, such as angels often wear. 

The door opened upon Miriam, but 
not upon the little room! 

The bureau masqueraded as a 
French dressing-table, the crocheted 
mats had been whisked off, the 
marble top was concealed beneath a 
litter of highly gilded toilet articles — 
and a dozen photographs, the glass 
was draped in a worn dotted Swiss 
skirt, looped back with a bow “of 





dear. ‘They will smell sweet in this—in your— 
room—and,’’ she caught her breath, ‘‘they will 
match the pink bow.’’ 

She was gone, closing the door on the little 
lost room. 

Presently the three returned from black- 
berrying, and the quiet house woke up to 
noise. Dumpling stumped straight up to her 
sister’s door. There, like grandmother, she, 
too, paused, but not in silence. ‘‘ Well, I 
ne-ev-er!’’ she ejaculated. ‘‘You have gone 
and done it this time!’’ 

**You like it, don’t you, Dumpling? It’s so 
much cozier. I’m sure J feel much more at 
home.’’ 

“You do? Well, I hate it!’’ responded 
Dumpling, with emphasis, but quite without 
heat. ‘‘But if it makes you feel better, I guess 
I can stand it. But it’s sort of hard on grand- 
mother, seems to me.’’ 

‘‘Why is it hard on her?’’ 

‘Well, it’s her house, isn’t it? But look 
here, where’s the little girl’s picture?’’ 

‘Over there. What do you want with that 
old-fashioned thing ?’’ 

‘TI like it, and I’m going to have it, too, 
back where it was. I like her, whoever she 
is. Everything else in this room you may have 
the way you want, Miriam Dorrel, but here 
goes the little girl back on this nail.’’ 

It had been a lonely afternoon. Miriam was 
in no mood to quarrel with Dumpling; and as 
for Dumpling, she was going to hold on to her 
temper, because, for one thing, she did not really 
enjoy a temper, and besides, grandmother would 
not like it. But both on that afternoon and 
on many a following day, Dumpling’s frank 
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soiled pink ribbon; the wash-stand 
was partly concealed by a sagging 
curtain of figured silk; as fur the 
bed, a gaily striped Roman blanket and a 
pile of gaudy cushions vainly endeavored to 
persuade one it was a divan. But the walls 
—the change in them was the most startling! 
The two picture-frames had been taken down, 
and were to be discovered fallen on the floor in 
the corner; a Fra Angelico angel in a gilt 
frame hung where the little girl’s portrait had 
been. Draped over the sides of the white- 
washed walls was a fish-net stuck with innu- 
merable blue-prints; the white bedspread had 
been temporarily transformed into a curtain for 
the window. 

A full moment grandmother stood in the 
doorway, the sweet peas held in nerveless 
fingers. 

‘Do you mind, grandmother ?”’ asked Miriam, 
embarrassed. ‘‘I was just trying to make the 
room look a little homelike. If you mind, of 
course I’1l fix it the way it was before.’’ 

“Ts it homelike to you now, dear?’’ asked 
grandmother. 

‘*Yes,’? said Miriam. 

“Then I do not mind,’’ answered grand- 
mother, very gently, a strange, far-away look 
in her face, pale, lighted by a faint smile, very 
sweet. 

Her grandmother seemed so strange, so re- 
mote, that Miriam was startled, awed. Never 
had the little girl in the overturned picture 
seemed so near to grandmother, but she strove 
to summon commonplace words, to show a 
polite interest in Miriam’s work. 

‘*You have a great many photographs,’’ she 
said, then suddenly started, her eye falling on 
the bureau. ‘‘ But, dear, the young man? 
One of your Western cousins ?’’ 

“Oh, no; Herbert Christy, a boy I see at 
the lake where we go in the summers.’’ 

‘But, dear child,’’ said grandmother, bewil- 
dered, ‘‘you have a young man’s picture in 
your room !’? 

“Why, yes, of course! He’s a very good 
friend of mine. Why, grandmother, do you 
mean—don’t you know all girls have boys’ 
pictures nowadays ?’’ 





“Do they ?”’ said grandmother, quietly. ‘1 | 
am afraid we are very old-fashioned here.’’ 

Then a curious embarrassment came upon 
them both, so soon it had come about that | 
those two should feel awkward and ill at | 
ease alone with one another. At last grand- | 
mother said, ‘‘I brought you some flowers, | 
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and caustic comments on Miriam’s photographs 
flowed forth without restraint. 

** Still Bert Christy on your bureau? I 
wonder how many other girls have him on 
their bureaus, too?’’ 

‘*Elizabeth Dorrel!’’ cried Miriam, flushing. 

‘Well, you don’t suppose you’re the only 
one, do you? He’s the worst jollier I ever 
saw. Besides, I never could see what you 
liked him for. Lewis would make two of him, 
and Milton would make three.’’ 

At this last Miriam opened her lips, and then 
shut them quickly; and seeing this, the saucy 
Dumpling relented enough to say: 

‘Well, I’m glad you’ve got Mrs. Estes up 
on the wall, and the girls where I can see 
them. They’re nice, anyway—really the nicest 
people at the lake, even if they were the swell- 
est |’? 

Thus Dumpling ran on until supper-time. 
Once she said, ‘Well, the view from the win- 
dow is the same, anyway; you couldn’t change 
that !’’ 

No, and Miriam could not change the view 
from grandmother’s window, either. There 
grandmother had been standing for half an 
hour, quiet, tearless, looking out over the 
climbing treetops of her mountain to Dorrel 
Valley beneath the afternoon sun, looking be- 
yond the valley to the other mountains, a line 
of blue that touched the sky. The friendly 
farmhouses down below there recalled the last 
Saturday and to-morrow. Grandmother shook 
herself free of the strange dreaminess that 
possessed her. ‘‘Well,’’ she said, ‘‘I think I 
might as well go ahead with my party !’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





“I AT ONCE SET ABOUT FREEING THE DOG." 
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E WERE spin- 
W ning yarns at 

the forward 
end of the car, and 
the elderly man sitting 
next to the aisle had 
just ended a particularly good one, when the 
train took a curve and ran along the bank of a 
small but turbulent river, in which ice-cakes 
were being tossed and ground angrily. 

The young man of athletic build, occupying 
the corner seat, turned to the window just as 
the boiling rush of waters burst into view. 

‘Well, gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘that’s a sight 
that makes me think of the worst time I ever 
had in my life. 

‘Some years ago, when I was learning the 
woolen business in a little factory town, we 
had a big freshet in the spring that forced us 
to shut down for a couple of weeks, and cost 
the community a whole lot of expense and 
trouble. 

“One Sunday afternoon, when the water 
was at its highest, a chum of mine, named 
Lane, harnessed his horse into a light buck- 
board, built of long spruce boards, and came to 
take me for a drive. The roads were in fearful 
condition, but we soon took one which followed 
a gravelly ridge, and came out upon a bend of 
the river below the town, where it formed a 
ford, practicable for teams during the greater 
part of the year. 

‘It was a beautiful day, and we found the 
ridge road passably dry, so our drive in the 
fresh spring air proved to be most delightful. 
We liad an idea that the river at the ford might 
present a spectacle worth the trip; and sure 
enough, upon our arrival we were not in the 
least disappointed. 

‘‘We fastened the horse to the last available 
tree, and walked on the remaining two or three 
hundred yards, to where the ridge made out 


| into the river a considerable distance. A short 


way up-stream to our left two branches of the 
| river joined, and a tremendous volume of water 
was being hurled down upon the shoal at the 
ford. 

‘*Bearing innumerable cakes of ice and vast 
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quantities of slush, this 
torrent came roaring 
and grinding and froth- 
ing through the nar- 
rows, awe-inspiring in | 
its suggestion of irre- | 
sistible power. Below the ford the water | 
spread over a wide area of low land, and 
at our immediate right hand lay in a compara- 
tively quiet cove, under the lee of the point. 

‘*‘Lane’s great St. Bernard accompanied us, 
and he immediately plunged into the water 
with his wonted enthusiasm. We amused our- 
selves by throwing bits of driftwood farther and 
farther out into the edge of the flood, to be 
promptly retrieved by the big fellow, after a 
battle with the current which often carried him 
rods down-stream. 

‘Suddenly, to our dismay, he was swept into 
a clump of half-submerged alders, the tops of 
which rose above the flood about eight feet, just 
at the edge of the quick water. The way that 
dog struggled to clear himself was enough to 
turn a man sick; but the twigs had entangled 
his long hair or his collar, and held him fast. 

“I believe that I was as fond of that intelli- 
gent dog as Lane himself, and we both became 
rather excited, shouting and throwing sticks to 
encourage him in making greater struggles, but 
it was all futile. 

** T can’t stand this!’ I said. ‘I’m going 
after him.’ And without stopping to think the 
matter over, I slipped out of my overcoat, 
threw off all the rest of my clothing except my 
shirts, which I rolled up high round me, and 
ran splashing into the icy water. 

‘‘Save at the farther end of the clump, where 
the dog was held prisoner, there appeared to 
be no appreciable strength to the current; and 


as I was familiar with the lay of the land at | 
low water, it never once entered my head that | 


I should need to wade deeper than my waist, 
or that I was taking the slightest risk, except 
in the matter of a chilling. 

‘“‘The water grew a bit deeper than I had 
expected ; but it was far too cold to waste time 
in stopping to think, so I pushed along until I 
was about to reach my extended arm to the 


| believe I could have been pried loose. 
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| dog, when I slipped into a hole, lost my foot- 
| ing, and was sluiced into that bunch of alders 
in a way which told me too late that I had 
quite misunderstood the conditions. But even 
then I was aware of nothing but a feeling of 
annoyance over wetting my shirts, and I at 
once set about freeing the dog. 

**He was so badly fatigued that when I suc- 
ceeded in pushing him clear of the clump, he 
dropped down-stream like a derelict log, landing 
somewhere far below, without life enough to 
rejoin us until after we had started for home. 

“I didn’t wait to see what became of the 
dog, however, but quickly turned my attention 
to myself. I was thunderstruck to find that I 
could not touch bottom,—having so far, you 
understand, supported myself by the tangle of 
alders,—and when I headed into the current to 
swim for it, I found that I was unable to make 
one stroke of headway; my feet, braced against 
the alders, clung fast, as if bound with cord. 

‘I climbed as high as I could in the sway- 
ing shrubbery, and threw myself with a mighty 
splash, thinking that I might bridge the gap 
between me and the point where I could get my 
feet on bottom and wade; but I was swept 
back instantly into the clump. 

“Finding that I was fast becoming chilled, I 
climbed into the branches once more, and 
warmed one benumbed leg after the other by 
holding it out in the meager warmth of the 
April sun, while I tried to collect my wits and 
decide what I could do about it. 

**I won’t deny that I was considerably 
| frightened. It was such a ridiculously short 

distance ashore, and yet the way was so effect- 
ually cut off! Below and on each side the 
river spread out like a veritable lake. 
I carried an unpleasant picture of 
the dog bobbing off down the river, 
and it came to me that a winter 
spent in a steam-heated factory must 
have lowered my resistance to cold. 
It seemed sheer suicide to attempt a 
long swim across the current. 

**The vicious cold was creeping into 
my very marrow, and a tremendous 
rage took possession of me. I ex- 
plained my predicament to Lane in 
forcible language. That I should have 
unwittingly permitted myself to get 
into such a position of abject help- 
lessness seemed to me at the moment 
too ignominious to be endured. 
Fiercely I threw myself into the 
water for another effort; but the 
deadly cold had taken my strength, 
and I stiffly made my way into the 
shrubbery again, where I was at 
least able to keep a part of my body 
out of water. 

“Meanwhile Lane had been run- 
ning back and forth at the edge of the 
water, manifesting great excitement 
and shouting things which were unin- 
telligible to my preoccupied mind. 
Presently I saw him turn and run up 

the bank as fast as his legs would take him. 
There wasn’t a man or a boat for miles, and I 
was too numb with the cold to comprehend 
what he was about to do. 

‘*After what seemed an age, I heard the 
stout little Morgan coming on the run and the 
— of the buckboard bouncing over the rough 
} Lane quickly swung in a circle, pointed 
i rear of the buckboard at my perch, sprang 
| to the horse’s head, and backed him into the 
| water. Anxiously I watched those wheels 
approach me. 

‘* *The horse is going off his feet! Can’t you 
make it?’ I heard Lane shout, excitedly. I 
threw myself desperately forward and clutched. 
As I felt my fingers close over the felly of the 
wheel, I gasped, ‘All right!’ and caught the 
end of the boards with the other hand. Lane, 
wet to the waist, sent the horse out with a rush. 

**T never released my hold on the back of the 
buckboard until I was dragged over stubble 
and stones high and dry on the bank. I don’t 
It did 
feel mighty good to have solid earth under me, 

‘‘What with the exposure and the nervous 
reaction, | was very nearly exhausted. If there 
had been an ambulance waiting, I suppose it 
would have meant being put to bed in warm 
blankets. As it was, however, I had to pull 
myself together as best I could. 

‘‘After what seemed an interminable time, I 
managed to get my clothes on, all the while 
shaking with the worst chill you can imagine ; 
my legs, clear to my body, were without one 
faint suggestion of sensation; they were abso- 
lutely numb. 

‘“‘Lane wrapped his wet legs in the carriage 
robes and drove slowly; I gripped the back of 
the buckboard, and allowed myself to be towed 
along at a dog-trot. I was horribly tired, and 
swinging those dead stumps seemed an impos- 
sible task; but after we had gone a mile I 








| and I began to grow warm at last. 


found the feeling coming back into my legs; 
Before we 
reached the village I got in beside Lane, and 
we hurried home for a rub-down. 

‘*That evening we were both on the street as 
tranquil as if nothing had happened to us out 





of the ordinary; but when I went to bed that 
night, and for several nights thereafter, I found 
myself back in thase alders, and awoke with a 
start once or twice. But, somehow, I like to 
remember that I did get the dog.’’ 








THE OCEANOGRAPHIC MUSEUM AT MONACO. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


AST month there were on the stocks in 
British yards three hundred and eighty-six 


vessels, excluding war-vessels. Three hundred 
and forty-nine of them were steam-vessels. 
Thus is the picturesque ‘‘wind-jammer’’ pass- 
ing from the seas. 


7 natural-gas well which in its day 
developed the strongest pressure of any in 
the United States has had to be abandoned, 
along with several others in its vicinity. An- 
other reminder that ‘‘ America’s inexhaustible 
resources ’’ are somehow or other gradually 
becoming exhausted. 


FULL-BLOODED Mohawk Indian has 
been delivering lectures in Berlin, and en- 
livening his entertainment with a number of 
Mohawk yells and war-whoops. It speaks 
well for the efficacy of the German military 
training that the audience stood its ground, 
and stayed to hear the rest of the lecture. 
DEFENDER of the kind of football which 
is rapidly passing out of existence has been 
ridiculing the revised regulations, and sarcastic- 
‘ally proposes this additional rule: ‘‘ Any player 
caught scowling at the opposing eleven shall 
be promptly disqualified.’”” Should this also be 
adopted, no doubt the game would be more 
pleasant for both participants and spectators. 
A scow]l is not always a sign of good temper. 


ERMAN paper-makers are experimenting 

with various fiber plants in the hope of 
finding a material sufficiently cheap for use in 
supplying the constantly increasing demand. 
Sisal hemp, wild grasses, palm-leaves, Spanish 
broom, banana fiber and cotton-bolls are among 
the substances tested. The United States gov- 
ernment is engaged in similar experiments. If 
some substitute for wood pulp can be found the 
forests will be allowed to stand a little longer. 
— men throughout the country will be 

interested in a recent act of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature. A law which went into 
effect on May 25th makes it obligatory upon 
employers, in advertising for employés during 
a strike or other labor troubles, to state ex- 
plicitly in the advertisement the existence of 
the strike, lockout, or whatever the disturbance 
may be. The law should go far toward remov- 
ing one of the most painful features of many 
strikes. 


HICAGO school children will be much 
happier in a few months if the plan is 
adopted to abandon forcing them to learn a lot 
of dates in history. The superintendent of 
schools says that very little of such things that 
the children learn remains in their minds, and 
that it is useless to burden them with it. She 
is probably correct; but undoubtedly she does 
not propose to shut out the great dates in 
American history, such as the year of the dis- 
covery by Columbus, the year of the landing of 
the Pilgrims, the dates of the Declaration of 
Independence, of the second war with Great 
Britain and of the Civil War. 
HE cost of living depends largely on where 
you live. A Russian philanthropist trav- 
elling in this country told reporters in New 
York the other day that for his breakfast in 
that city he had some coffee, two eggs, a roll 
and an orange, and had to pay a dollar for it. 
In many parts of Switzerland, he said, he 
eould get for a dollar not only a breakfast just 
as good, but a hearty luncheon and an excellent 
dinner and a room for the night. He could do 
the same in some parts of New York, as well 
as in Switzerland, if he did but know it, and 
he would tind it possible to live in many pictur- 
esque and attractive parts of America, in com- 
fortable country hotels, for a dollar a day, or 
seven dollars a week. 
ERMANY has long been pointed to by the 
advocates of beer-drinking as a country 
where almost everybody drinks light beer with- 
out evil effects. But now Emperor William has 
issued a solemn warning on the subject to the 
young men of his empire. He tells them that 
the drink habit is seriously injuring the indi- 
vidual young men and the nation as a whole, 
with the result that both are falling behind 
foreigners, especially Amerieans and the Eng- 
lish, who have more sensible ideas regarding 
drink by youths. Nobody has ever accused the 





Emperor of being a temperance ‘‘crank,’’ and he 
views the matter wholly in the light of effect- 
iveness in the battle of life. 
CCASIONALLY, although not usually, a 
parrot is talkative at the right time. It 
was only by the opportune loquacity of her pet 
parrot that an Italian woman was saved from 
deportation recently at the New York immigra- 
tion station. She was unable to speak English, 
and was trying hard to convince the inspectors 
that she was returning to America after a visit 
to Italy, when the parrot suddenly broke loose 
with a volley of slang phrases which could 
never have been learned in any other land than 
this. 
® 


WISDOM OF YEARS. 


Knowledge, divine, a gift of God appears, 
And we are richer for the flight of years. 
Frederic James Alien. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE CLASS. 


URING the undergraduate years the im- 
D pression sometimes goes out that more 

members of the class are competitors for 
the lowest.position in rank than for the highest. 
But even so, somebody has to lead the class, 
and at the commencement season he and those 
in his little group step forth from the back- 
ground to the center of the stage—the saluta- 
torian, the valedictorian, the summa cum 
laude men, the winners of the prizes and the 
wearers of the Phi Beta Kappa key. 

No crowded grand stands thunder their 
plaudits for the recipient of the scholar’s bays, 
and he is rarely borne upon the shoulders of a 
frenzied mob at the head of a serpentine march. 
Yet he is not without other substantial rewards 
than those with which he is solemnly honored 
by the president and trustees. There is abun- 
dant compensation for the days and nights in 
his room, or in the library or laboratory, when 
his roommate was on the glee-club trip or off 
with the nine or rehearsing for the junior play. 

It would be a pity if all students were mere 
“‘grinds’’; and it is a pity when any student 
confines all his energies to his books. But there 
is little danger that scholarship will be too 
greatly magnified. That, after all, is the ancient 
purpose of institutions of learning—not the 
maintenance of athletic teams, dramatic organ- 
izations, publications and clubs. These are not 
to be undervalued, but their proper place is 
always subsidiary. 

This does not mean that scholarship is the 
only aim of the school and college. The train- 
ing for citizenship, the development of char- 
acter, the making of men, in short, is the real 
aim. How far the man at the head of the class 
realizes this aim more than his fellows, let the 
statisticians attempt to answer. It is well, at 
least, to keep an eye on him in the coming 
years. 

* © 


BOYS. 


NCE in a while some one whose apple- 
trees have been clubbed, whose silk hat 
has been demolished by a snowball, or 

whose front gate has mysteriously disappeared 
overnight, writes an indignant letter to the 
newspaper, expressing the opinion that boys of 
the present day behave much worse than those 
of an earlier time. A symposium usually re- 
sults, in which the boys get pretty hard usage, 
with only an occasional word of cheer to keep 
them from becoming too much depressed over 
their own degeneracy. 

No one excuses the misdeeds of the young- 
sters; but the good people who are so much 
disturbed by what they regard as the increas- 
ingly deplorable state of morals and conduct 
among the boys are merely growing old. What- 
ever their years may be, they are forgetting 
what the eternal boy is, what he was in their 
youth, what he always will be. A harum- 
scarum, mischievous, thoughtless creature, ever 
ready to harass and despoil his erabbed and 
suspicious elders, he is yet singularly amenable 
to good-natured and generous treatment. 

Those who remember their own juvenile 
peceadillos will not readily believe that the 
boys of to-day can conceive or execute much 
more in the way of mischief. Have melon 
patches and fruit-trees ever been safe from levy ? 
Is the game of tick-tack of recent invention? 
Let us not forget that Tom Sawyer and his 
mates lived more than a generation ago. 

It may be that less outward deference and 
courtesy is shown by the rising generation to 
its elders than used to be the case. If that is 
so, it is not so much the boys as their parents 
who are at fault. To mind and to speak re- 
spectfully were things that children used to be 
taught pretty generally. It would be a pity if 
parents should grow too lazy or too forgetful of 
the uses of discipline to exact these simple 
virtues from their offspring. 


* @ 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
NEW British colonial federation came into 
A existence recently, when Lord Gladstone, 
the governor-general, set in motion the 
machinery of the Union of South Africa, by 
appointing as the first prime minister General 





Botha, who was a leader of the Boers in the 
war with Great Britain only ten years ago. 

On account of the statesmanship of the leaders, 
the hostility between British and Boers, which 
was acute seven or eight years ago, has almost 
disappeared, and the two races are working not 
as rivals for supremacy, but as friends seeking 
the good of all South Africa. Of course some 
of the lesser men still talk about racial hostility, 
but they are in the minority. The thinking 
men in the four colonies that form the new 
federation realize that the task of setting up a 
new government to work in harmony with four 
formerly independent colonies will demand all 
their abilities. They have approached it with 
a full sense of its gravity. 

If‘any one doubted the statesmanship of the 
present generation of Englishmen and Boers, 
the successful establishment of this new British 
government in a country from .which within 
ten years an attempt had been made to drive 
the British by force of arms ought to convince 
him that his doubts are without foundation. 
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THE BEST PLAYHOUSE. 


Oh, grandfather’s barn was the place for the boys, 
Where no one was scolded for making a noise! 
Selected. 


A ROYAL MOURNER. 


EATH has added one more to the sad list 
D of the widowed queens—‘ ‘queen mothers’”’ 

—of Europe, of whom there are now 
eight. By a strange coincidence two Danish 
sisters have met the same trial. Dagmar, the 
mother of the Tsar of Russia, and Alexandra, 
the mother of King George V, have both seen 
their sons take up the scepter fallen from their 
husbands’ hands. 

When we speak of the hard-tried women of 
the world we think of those bereaved among 
the very poor, or of those who have been ‘‘rich 
and increased with goods’’ and then have lost 
money, friends, influence and kindred by some 
stroke of fate. But with a deeper intuition we 
might learn a fellow feeling for the women of 
the highest place, who, at a commanding ges- 
ture from the hand of Death, have stepped back 
from their splendors and powers to walk in 
darkness and alone. 

A woman lives for years surrounded by ad- 
miring crowds, and in an instant the applause 
and homage are bestowed upon another and 
younger figure, another smile is more eagerly 
sought than hers, another word more reverently 
regarded. 

Such an experience is the swift, painful 
cleaving away of the dominating, sumptuous 
queen from the genuine, gracious woman. By 
so much as the womanly virtues predominate 
over the regal ambitions will the widow meet 
bravely this supreme test of character. 

One may prophesy confidently that Alexan- 
dra, queen mother, will remain what Dean 
Stanley called her in her lovely youth, ‘‘the 
angel in the palace.’’ ‘‘She has changed virtue 
into grace, and made grace a virtue,’’ said one 
who knew her well. It fell to her to restore 
the queen to the place so long vacant as the 
leader of society. For nine years she has been 
the beautiful center of a radiant spectacle. Now 
she must go mourning all her days. But she 
will keep the simplicity, the love of truth, the 
sympathy which have so endeared her to her 
people, and they will love her not less, but 
more. 

* © 


“THE DRUG HABIT.” 


T LEAST one hundred institutions in this 
country advertise to cure ‘‘the drug 
habit,’’ and the number of patients who 

receive treatment from physicians in general 
practise is large and constantly increasing. 

“The drug habit’’ is not a very definite ex- 
pression. ‘Twenty-five years ago it would have 
been generally regarded as meaning the habitual 
use of opium. It still has that meaning inclu- 
sively, but not by any means exclusively; for 
at the present day it embraces not only the use 
of opium, but also the employment of cocain, 
acetanilid, acetphenetidin, antipyrin, phenace- 
tin, caffein, chloral hydrate, and, in a less 
degree, codein, dionin and heroin. 

One of the most active agents in the formation 
of this dangerous habit is the apparently inno- 
cent soda-fountain, where one may procure the 
quick-acting headache powder or the ‘‘pick-me- 
up”’ which seems to furnish energy and mental 
clarity for the morning’s work. 

The basis of nearly all the headache powders 
is some one of the coal-tar products, like acet- 
anilid, antipyrin and phenacetin. They owe 
their efficacy to their prompt and powerful in- 
fluence upon the heart. Prescribed at a special 
time by a competent physician, they may be 
useful remedies, but ordered without advice by 
the patient himself, they are dangerous. 

The soda-fountain is also a common offender 
in the way of ‘‘soft drinks,’? some of which 
contain caffein, others considerable quantities 
of cocain. Both are served in popular summer 
beverages much employed by persons who think 
they need a ‘‘tonic,’’ but are opposed on prin- 
ciple to alcoholic drinks, or who enjoy the effect 
of the beverages in question without knowing 
what they are taking. 

The growth of an unconscious drug-using 
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habit in the United States has led the Bureau 
of Chemistry, of the Department of Agriculture, 
to issue a warning bulletin. One cannot read 
it without the conviction that the family physi- 
cian is worth his fee, even in so slight a matter 
as a headache; and that the water-tap or the 
lemonade pitcher is. the best warm - weather 
friend. 
¢ © 


DIRECT NOMINATIONS. 


HE ancient democracies practised not only 
T direct nomination of candidates for office, 

but direct legislation as well. The pro- 
posed laws were submitted to the qualified 
voters, and were accepted or rejected according 
to the will of the majority. As population 
increased and democracies extended over great 
areas, the representative system of lawmaking 
grew up. 

In some form the people of more than twenty- 
five states have adopted the direct nomination 
system in place of the party nominating con- 
vention. Its popularity is due largely to the 
belief that it makes it easier for the voters to 
control the action of their party. It is urged in 
its favor that it destroys the power of the 
*‘machine,’’ and makes it impossible for the 
**bosses’’? to consummate corrupt agreements 
among themselves. The friends of the system 
say further that it makes the party immediately 
responsive to the will of the majority through 
the elimination of the unnecessary nominating 
convention. 

In spite of its growing popularity, many 
thoughtful men regret that so much of the time 
of the legislatures has been consumed in the 
consideration of plans for changing the ma- 
chinery by which nominations are made and 
officers are chosen. The only merit which they 
ean see in the change of system is that its dis- 
cussion attracts attention to the need of vigilance 
in government. They insist that the convention 
system has produced good results and is respon- 
sive to any emphatically expressed demand of 
the party. As a device for carrying on the 
details of party management, when the mass of 
voters is indifferent, they maintain that it is 
unsurpassed, and that the admitted abuses under 
it are no worse than those which will arise 
under any other system. 

But discontent with the nominating conven- 
tions is wide-spread, and the discontented say, 
**Let us try the new plan. It cannot be any 
worse than the old.’’ And so the aspiration for 
better things is behind the movement. 


* @ 


INCE the death of King Edward and the acces- 

sion of his son there has been no Prince of 
Wales. The title remains in the possession of the 
king, to be conferred at such a time as pleases him 
upon his eldest son. King Edward was a month 
old before Victoria made him Prince of Wales, 
and King George was not made Prince of Wales 
till about ten months after Victoria’s death. But 
Prince Edward, the new heir apparent, becomes at 
once Duke of Cornwall, and enters into the enjoy- 
ment of its vast revenues. The income is said 
now to be about half a million dollars a year, or 
more than double the amount which King Edward 
received from the duchy in the early years of his 
life. The surname of the king has at various 
times been said to be Guelph and at other times to 
be Wettin. Mr. A. C. Fox-Davies, however, the 
editor of Dod’s Peerage, and author of a book in 
which he discusses the family history of the British 
kings, says that the king never had a surname. 
His ancestors in the male line have always enjoyed 
territorial titles, and had no use for the “name 
upon a name” to distinguish them. Surnames 
were not generally used until the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and the present king is descended from 
Wittekind, Duke of Saxony, who died eleven hun- 
dred years ago. a 

LEVEN years ago Emperor William went to 

Monaco to lay the corner-stone of an oceano- 
graphic museum for Prince Albert, who combines 
study of the life of the sea with the not over- 
laborious task of ruling over his petty principality. 
The museum was completed a few weeks ago, and 
was formally opened by the prince himself in the 
presence of representatives of several European 
nations and before a company of men of science 
of many nationalities. The museum, which stands 
on the edge of the great rocky promontory of 
Monaco, was intended at first for the accommoda- 
tion of the specimens of ocean life that the prince 
has gathered in his many years of study of the 
sea; but this plan has been extended, until in the 
finished structure space is provided for as com- 
plete a collection of specimens as can be obtained. 
But the building is not a museum only; it is also a 
workshop or laboratory for the use of students of 
oceanography. It is the only museum of the kind 
in existence, and will therefore be likely to attract 
men of science from all parts of the world. 


HE raising of cork is one of the latest experi- 

ments of the Agricultural Department. Two 
thousand one-year seedlings of cork-oak have 
been planted, fifteen hundred of them in the Santa 
Barbara National Forest and five hundred in the 
Monterey National Forest in southern California. 
The climatic conditions in both places are similar 
to those in Spain, the natural location of the cork- 
oak, and in fact, trees of considerable size have 
already been grown in California. The experi- 
ment, if it succeeds, will add a new and valuable 
source of revenue to the country. 


UILDERS of ships have long struggled with 
the problem of stopping a ship suddenly in 
case of an impending collision or other emergency, 
and the problem has been of special interest to 
naval authorities. Stopping a train or automobile 
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is one thing, but it is quite another to apply a 
brake on a fluid highway. Nevertheless, such a 
brake for ships has been invented by a Canadian, 
and after successful trials upon the Great Lakes, 
it was recently tested by the United States battle- 
ship Indiana with results said to be highly satis- 
factory tothe government. The invention consists 
ef a pair of huge wings or gates, attached to the 
sides of the ship. They lie close to the sides, 
pointing forward. When the forward ends are 
released, from the bridge or engine-room, the 
force of the water at once spreads them out, and 
thus a double brake is formed. It is held that 
these brakes, in conjunction with reversed engines, 
stop in its own length, and without serious jar or 
damage, a battle-ship going at full speed. By use 
of one brake the ship is quickly turned. The suc- 
cessful tests by the Indiana give promise that the 
invention means much for the future of naval 
maneuvers and general navigation. 


JULIA’S READING. 


HY, I shouldn’t feel that I were living with- 

out reading!” Julia exclaimed. ‘I should 
feel as if I were wasting my life. Think of spend- 
ing your time like Clara Hayes—just clothes and 
parties and visits! I don’t suppose she opens a 
book from one week’s end to another!” 

“It is too bad,” Aunt Isabel replied, her eyes 
upon her embroidery. ‘One real book a month is 
an opportunity no girl should miss if she can help 
it.” 

“One a month!” Julia echoed. “Why, Aunt 
Isabel, I read two or three a week right straight 
along! One isn’t anything.” 

Aunt Isabel was silent while she worked a diffi- 
cult curve in her monogram. Then she looked up 
with a smile. 

“T said one real book,” she answered. 

“Oh, yes,” Julia replied, vaguely. 

Aunt Isabel was spending the winter with the 
family—to their great joy, for she was a rare and 
much appreciated guest. One evening she called 
Julia into her room. “I have something to show 
you,” she said. ; 

Julia came, wondering. Her aunt handed her a 
sheet of paper. It looked like the report of the 
latest additions to the fiction department of the 
public library. 

“What —” Julia began. Then slowly the color 
surged into her face. The record contained the 
names of forty-one novels—and nothing else. 

“Ts it right?” Aunt Isabel asked. 

“l’m—afraid it is,” Julia acknowledged. 

“How many of them were worth while?” 

“About three,” the girl replied, frankly. 

She stood studying the list; presently she put it 
down with an air of determination. 

“‘*Hear my vow before I go,’” she said, laugh- 
ing and serious at the same time. “Not another 
novel, not even the most fascinating, fot three 
whole months! But you’ll have to help me out, 
Aunt Bel.” 

“Agreed,” Aunt Isabel responded, promptly. 

Aunt Isabel’s visit ended soon after that. She 
gave Julia lists of books to read, but heard nothing 
in regard to them until the next three months 
were over. Then she received a book list and a 
note. The list recorded one history, two biog- 
raphies, two volumes of literary criticism, one of 
art criticism, one of poetry, one of essays and one 
of sociology. The note was brief. 

“Miss Julia Roberts, who has been the victim of 
a serious attack of the fiction habit, is now re- 
covering, after a severe course of treatment.” 

Aunt Isabel, with a pleased look in her eyes, 
promptly sent a telegram. 

“Warmest congratulations. 
my dear.” 


I’m proud of you, 


* * 


GARDEN TRAVELS. 


INK sea-thrift!’”’ exclaimed the lady of the 

great estate, settling herself comfortably on 
the potting-bench beside her friend, the lady of 
the little garden. ‘‘Ever since I saw it growing 
wild while I was abroad last year I’ve been deter- 
mined to have some; and here you’ve a whole 
bed edged with it. You’re always getting things 
first!” 

“It isn’t new; it’s a real old-fashioned edging 
plant,” explained the other. “But where did you 
see it growing wild ?” 

“On the cliffs among the ruins of the castle 
where legend says King Arthur was born, the 
wildest, steepest, half-island place! The wind 
was sweeping over, and the gulls wheeling round, 
and the sea booming below—and then, everywhere, 
tufting the sheep-trails and the ruins and the very 
face of the crags, were these little pink flowers. 
They’ll always mean that to me—King Arthur and 
Uther Pendragon and the beautiful Ygerne and 
‘Wild Dundagil by the Cornish sea.’ ” 

“I’m so glad you told me,” said her friend, draw- 
ing a long breath. “I can’t afford to travel, you 
know, but I’ve always loved to know where my 
plants come from; it helps one to imagine so many 
strange countries and scenes and people. Often 
when something beautiful and foreign is in bloom 
—foreign either to-day or long ago—I look at it, 
and look at it; and then I shut my eyes and see 
pictures. 

“There are marigolds now,—dear, gay, common 
old things in everybody’s garden,—but ever since 
I’ve read Kipling I can sniff all India in them. 
They mean great shadowy temples and towering 
bronze gods with yellow wreaths round their 
necks, and slim brown women weaving votive 
garlands. You'll think I’m silly.” 

“Go on!” commanded the other. 
see pictures, too.” 

“There’s Scilla Sibirica, then—you see, just the 
hame in a catalogue often tells all you need to 
know—can’t you imagine the burst of blue in the 
winter-withered grass of the great steppes, and 
the Cossacks leaning down from their saddles to 
look and say, ‘It’s spring!’ And how can any 
one so much as utter cherry-blossom, iris and 
chrysanthemum and not see Japan and the tiny 
doll-women in the miniature landscape gardens? 
And the Lilium Henri, from Tibet—think of it, a 
flower from the Forbidden Country blooming here 
beside my flimsy lattice summer-house, while its 


“T want to 





fellows are nodding at the base of the great for- | 


tress monastery of the Grand Lama! 

“Then there’s cosmos from Mexico, and nastur- 
tiums from Chile, and golden poppies from Ice- 
land, and fairy ones from the Alps and great 
flaming ones from China, and the blue Swan River 
daisies from Australia, and—why, there’s no end 
toit. We’ve all the world in our gardens now- 
adays, for ten cents a seed-packet. 

“And of course all the time there are new things 
from new places. There have been plants from 
Africa—Egypt and the Cape and the coast—for a 
long while; but have you seen that lovely new 
orange -gold flower from Namaqualand I tried 
last year? It’s name is dreadful: Dimorphotheca 
aurantiaca;: but —” ; 

“Stop! stop!” cried her hearer, laughing. “My 
geography gave out long ago. How can one pic- 
ture things growing in their native home when 
one hasn’t the knowledge to create a back- 
ground ?”” 

“One can’t,” agreed her friend, “but there are 
books of travel and flowers, and one’s fancy to 
illustrate them.” 

¢ 


FOOLING THE PRESIDENT. 

GNES CARR SAGE, in her book, “Boys and 
Girls of the White House,” has included some 
stories of children who, without living in the presi- 
dential mansion, were privileged to have their fun 
at the President’s expense. Among them was the 
adopted daughter of Dolly Madison. Who was 
the President is not told, but the chances are in 
favor of Van Buren. The little maid stood a good 


| chance of knowing Van Buren, Harrison, Tyler and 


Polk in the White House. Van Buren is the one 
who would have enjoyed the joke most heartily. 


Mistress Dolly’s closing days would have been 
desolate, indeed, but for Anna Frayne. the child of 
a brother in Kentucky, whom she adopted late in 
life. This Young gi girly eae her constant companion 
after the death of adison, in 1836, and a 
veritable sunbeam int the home which she made at 
eo within a stone’s throw of the White 


Hou: 

iy penaiiciolh little creature was Anna, and up to 
all sorts of mischief. Thus, one first of April, she 
invited the one who was then pen ogg to dine, 
without mentioning the fact to her a’ 

When that yay _ was horrified by the un- 
expected arrival of so illustrious a guest, Anna 
flew in and laughingly informed them both that it 
was only an “April fool.” 


* © 


THE LAST HERON. 


OLUMES respecting the millinery craze for 

aigrets and plumes could not convey any 
clearer idea of ruth and reckoning than is con- 
tained in these few paragraphs from the Technical 
World: 


High above the marshy wastes which border the 
Klamath es in southern Oregon a lone white 
heron ae py its flight a few months ago, the sole 
survivor of a once numerous family. 

On broad pinions the snowy survivor of a former 

legion floated to the east and then to the west, the 
iar-seeing eyes searching vainly each stretch of 
lake, land or sedgy waste for a familiar patch of 
white which would betoken the presence of father, 
mother, mate, chick or friend. 

He saw none, for President Roosevelt had 
been too late in setting aside the Klamath district 
as a national bird reserve, and the delay had 
sealed the fate of the white heron family. 

But = one is left, according to the officials of the 
United States land-office and of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies ; just one sample 
remains of myriad thousands of one of the most 
beautiful of all native birds. 

The decree of fashion has brought about such a 
butchery that biological historians will 2 future 
works record the fact that in A. D. 1908 the white 
heron followed the great auk over the dismal trail 

that stretches backward to the ages that are gone. 


* ¢ 


HIS PROFESSION. 


T TAKES all kinds of trades, as well as men, to 

make the world, and the hindrance of one voca- 
tion is pretty sure to involve many others. An 
instance of this is given in “The Marches of 
Wales,” by Charles G. Harper. 

Stopping at an old Welsh inn, 


reading a newspaper by the fire. 
business was g 


I saw a man 
I asked him if 


“Bad,” he res mded. “Very bad. This ’ere 
coal strike has ept nearly all the colliers idle, 
and don’t do me no x 

I asked him his busin 


wv I'll bet you comm guess if you try a dozen 


I ‘tried all trades without success. 
“Well, Ima knocker-up, 
“What on earth is that?’ 
a you don’t know a about early risers. 
I neal S$ up the men who have to go to work in 
the pits at all hours. That’s m + I’ve 
got a good many customers, hey pays me 
threepence a week each for’ knocking ’em up in 
—— a Now you see how the strike hurts my 
rade. 


tim 


BEGGING FROM THE WRONG MAN. 


pened TALBOT, the giant “cowboy bishop,” 
was once attending a meeting of church dig- 
nitaries in St. Paul, and one of the clergymen, who 
had been urged by a tramp to give him some 
money, sent the fellow to the bishop. “He is a 
very generous man,” said the clergyman, “and he 
might help you.” Everybody's Magazine tells the 
story. 


The tramp approached Bishop Talbot confi- | 


dently. The others watched with interest. They 
saw a look of surprise come over the tramp’s face. 
The er Y bm] talkin cage a ki The tramp looked 
troubled. And then, ly, they saw something 

—— one ey to the other. Lo. J uate  y- 

slink past the up without speaking, but one 

of them called to Ee: 

“Well, did you get something from our brother?” 

The e tramp mned sheepishly. “No,” he ad- 
mitted, “I ied him a dollar for his new cathedral 
at Laramie 

® ¢ 


REAL PERIL. 


'AMILIARITY with his father’s adventures in 
the search for the south pole has apparently 


bred contempt in the mind of Lieutenant Shackle- | 


ton’s small son. 


He was heard not long 
for ‘‘a story with danger in it.’ 

“T don’t want to hear anything more about | 

pa,” he said. “Tell me about the baby that was 

rowned in his barf.” 


| skilled workmen, in all 





ago asking his mother | 





WORLD'S GREATEST SKIN CURE 
and Purest and Sweetest of Emollients 
for Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands 
is Cuticura Ointment. 

Cuticura Ointment is beyond question the most suc- 
cessful curative for torturing, disfiguring humors of 
the skin and scalp, including loss of hair; ever com- 
pounded, in proof of which a single anointing with it, 
preceded by a hot bath with Cuticura Soap, is often 
sufficient to afford immediate relief in the most dis- 
tressing forms of itching, burning and scaly humors, 
eczemas, irritations and inflammations, permit rest 
and sleep, and point to a speedy cure of infants, chil- 
dren and adults when all else fails. (Ade. 








The D. & M. Official League 
Ball is guaranteed to last full 
9 innings. The Government 


buys it for soldiers and sailors. 
It contains best material and 


is most rigidly inspected. 
Ask your dealer for our Cata- 
logue of Athletic Goods and 
“ Official Baseball Rules for 
1910" —FREE, Or write us. 


The Draper & Maynard Co., 
P Dept. C 
Plymouth, N.H. 





W. L. DOUGLAS 
SHOES 


$5,$4,$3.50, $3, $2.50 & $2 
THE “e pane 
FOR ARS. 
Millions, sa mer wear 
W. L. Douglas shoes be- 
cause they are the low- 
est prices, quality con- | 
sidered, in the world. | 
Made upon honor, of the | 
bestleathers, by the most | 






the latest fashions. 


W. L. Douglas $5.00 and 
$4.00 shoes equal Custom 
Bench Work costing $6 to $8. 


Boys’ Shoes $3, $2.50 & $2. 
W.L. Douglas guarantees their ware by stamping his 
name and price on the bottom. Look f a j it. Take No 
Bubstitus te. Color Eyelets. 
your dealer for W.L. Pongies 4 If not for sale 
ota your ay town wriee for Mail Order Catalogue, showing 
how to order by mail. Shoes ordered direct trom fac- 
tory delivered free. W.L. DoUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 








A Sweet Tooth? 


Yes, and it’s the “wisdom” tooth, 
of course, asking for another bowl of 


He 
TOASTED 
CORN FLAKES 


The tastiest, most delicious breakfast food 
you ever ate. There 
are many imitations, 
but none compare 
with the genuine, 
which always bears 
this signature. Look 
for it. 


Yh tillage 
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Cream. 


Mix one pint 
strawberry pulp 
and juice with half 
cup powdered 
sugar. Dissolve 
two envelopes 
Minute Gela- 
tine (Plain) in 
wo onecup hot water ‘ 
2 and stirintofruit. 


Stand dish in pan ° 
of cracked ice, and 
as soon as mixture 
begins to thicken, 
pour in half pint 
cream whipped 
stiff. Turn into 





mold and set to OA 
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Sample Free. 


Enough to Make One-Half 
Above Receipt. 


This receipt is but one out of 35 given 
in the Minuteman Cook Book. Every 
one thoroughly tested and known to 
be delicious, wholesome, economical, 
easy to make. The ‘‘ready-measured” 
feature of the Minute Gelatine pack- 
age is one of its great advantages. 

There are four envelopes in each 
package. Fach envelope contains 
exactly and always the right amount 
to make one pint of dessert. You 
can have endless changes of dessert 
by adding different fruits, berries, 

flavors, etc. You can al- 
ways be ready for an emer- 
gency, for you can make 
Minute Gelatine Dessert in 
a few moments, and it is 
always a success. 


Send your grocer’s name for 
sample as above offered, 
and Minuteman Cook 
Book Free. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA CO. 


96 West Main Street, 
Orange, Mass. 











MADE FROM SELECTED WHITE CORN. 








SQUEAKS 


ped; “3 in One” oils everything right, locks, — 
toms sewing machines, typewriters; generous free sample sen 
by 8 IN ONE OIL CO., 42 AIH, Broadway, NEW YORK. 





FOR REAL COMFORT 


WEAR THE NEEDRAW 


Mos comfortable 
with either knee 
or full length 
drawers, You 
cannot feel it. 
Insist on hav- 
ing the 


contour of leg 
perfectly. 
No metal 

touches the flesh 


Plate, 25c. GEORGE FROST CO. 


saree, ‘Goa Tr’, Oe. 
Mailed on Receipt 








“NO!—MOTHER TOLD ME TO BUY 





Necco SWEETS: 


It’s good for the children to cultivate the “NECCO” 
spirit, because NECCO SWEETS are good for them. 
When they want any kind of confectionery, simple or 
elaborate have them say “NECCO”—the wholesome- 
ness will take care of itself. 
the NECCO seal. At all leading dealers. 

NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass. 









Every piece sold under 
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By Jeannie Pendleton Lwing 


HOUGH the morn’s a Saturday 
And the sun’s aglow, 

Ball and glove are put away 
For an hour or so. 

Tempting marble-ring must wait, 

And the “fellows” on the gate 

Swing and dawdle till their mate, 
Free at last, may go. 

This is Heinie’s day to fiddle, 

And with flourish, trill and twiddle 

Goes the never-conquered riddle 
Of his master’s bow. 

Now the urchin’s rosined stick 
Dogs the swifter one, 

Striving hard to learn its trick ; 
Now it scrapes alone. 

As across the strings it wavers 

In unwritten shakes and quavers 

All the woes of fiddling shavers 
Seem to haunt its tone! 


Father Heinrich leaves the shop, 
Comes to hear and see; 

Mother for the time must drop 
Spicy cookery. 

While beneath that freckled chin 

Nests the pygmy violin, 

Though the notes be flat or thin, 
Sure, their marvel, he! 

Why, a music-making nation 
Fills his little veins 

With the glorious distillation 
Of its deathless strains! 

He must grow to do his share 

Cooped beneath the footlights’ glare 

While the singers rend the air 
With their tuneful pains! 


You will ne’er be Paganini, 
Child, nor feel his power. 
You would barter him for “shinny” 
Any playing hour! 
Outdoor lad, your fancy bids 
You should learn of katydids 
And the tinkling shower. 
Tired, you say? To-day is long; 
You can yield a part to song 
Ere the twilight lower. 
You may miss your strings’ best beauty, 
Yet, long years away, 
Some old cadence, rich and fruity, 
Will bring home, as bees their booty, 
Mem’ries mixed of joy and duty, 
Bound with “Music-day.” 


FAITH. 


“ HE trouble is,’’ said 
Harold Raymond, on 
his return from his 

second year in college, “that 
when you enter the sphere 
of religion, you deal with 
something quite different 
from anything that you meet 
in science. In the one you 
move step by step along lines 
of induction or deduction, and in the other you 
fling a highway through the air, in a bold and 
beautiful manner, but in a way quite different 
from that of science.’’ 

“T am not sure that the difference is so 
great as we are accustomed to suppose, ’’ replied 
his friend. ‘‘I have been thinking how scien- 
tific faith is, or, rather, how large a part faith 
plays in science. No man ever made a great 
discovery that was wholly an accident. Even 
if he were seeking the Northwest Passage and 
found America, it was faith that was guiding 
him.”’ 

‘But it is a very different thing from what 
you call faith, isn’t it?’’ asked Harold. ‘‘Faith 
seems very vague as compared with the proc- 
esses of science.’’ 

‘‘T don’t think so. I have wondered how it 
would seem if we were to try to add some 
modern names of science to the great muster-roll 
of faith in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews.’’ 

“T should like to hear how it would sound.” 

‘*By faith Columbus, when he was called of 
God to discover a new world, went out, not 
knowing whither he went. By faith he sailed 
strange waters, with Cabot, Magellan, Vespu- 
cius and Balboa, the heirs with him of the 
same promise. 

“By faith Copernicus lifted the earth from 
its solid base and set it to moving in rhythmic 
order round the sun; and all the suns and sons 
of suns with planets in bright array that. circle 
round the throne of God. This he beheld by 
faith. 

“By faith Laplace understood how the 
worlds are made from star-dust; and Newton 
beheld in the fall of the apple a force that 
holds the worlds in place, and that not by 
things that do appear. 

‘*By faith the men of science, who did not 
always call themselves men of faith, found 
substance in the things hoped for, and moved 
from experiment to hypothesis and from hypoth- 
esis to theory, and from theory to fact and 








from faith to sight; and all these were the 
children of faith. 

‘‘And what shall I more say? For time 
would fail me to tell of Stephenson and Fulton, 
or Morse and Roentgen and Edison and Lister ; 
of Cyrus Field and Alexander Bell and Marconi 
and Wilbur Wright, who through faith made 
iron float, yoked chariots to the invisible power 
of steam, caused the voice of man to be heard 
by his fellow man at a distance of a thousand 
miles, filled the air with voices inaudible to the 
ear, but intelligible to the mind of faith, and 
lifted the bodies and the minds of men on 
wings of wonder, and set them to sailing amid 


the clouds. 
“By faith they built railways, irrigated 


deserts, crossed the trackless ice to the poles; 
subdued climate, overcame hardship and in- 
credulity ; out of weakness were made strong, 
and added to the space and comfort of human 
life, and gave wonderful analogies to those who 
seek the farther knowledge which is by faith. 

“Now they who do such things all die in 
faith, and none of them fully receive the prom- 
ise, God having provided some better thing 
that we, too, should learn the lesson of faith, 
and follow their steps. 

‘*And wherein we have learned from saints 
and apostles, and the Lord of life, and have 
found sure footing for faith, let us not count it 
unreasonable that still we follow, and live the 


life of faith.’’ 
e¢ @ 


A WILD BEAST’S LEAP. 


SCHOOLBOY who is a fair athlete can out- 
jump, on the flat, a panther, a tiger or a 
lion. Not that there have ever been actual 

competitions between the boys in the schools of 
the country and these wild beasts, whose prowess 
has made them dreaded, but the records of the 
scholastic athletic meets and the records of the 
biggest and strongest animals in captivity have 
been compared. 


When Herr Karl Hagenbeck, the famous animal- 
trainer, was —. lis zodlogical park at Stel- 
lingen, in Germany, he decided to comply a novel 
method to keep the carnivora within safe bounds 
and yet give them almost entire liberty. He there- 
fore built for them what he called glens, where 
they would have plenty of shelter, but where also 
they would free to roam about at their own 
will. So he surrounded his carnivora gorge with 
a trench or chasm, very deep, and too wide for 
any of these beasts to leap across. He also so 
screened the trench with bushes and plants that 
~ visitors to the park would not see the chasm at 
al 


To ascertain how far these animals were able to 
leap, he devised the plan of fixing a stuffed pigeon 
to tie projecting branch of a tree. Then in turn 
he released lions, tigers and panthers into the en- 
closure where Si the tree. The instant the 
animals saw the pigeon they exerted themselves 
to the utmost to reach it. Thus he found that the 
tigers and lions could barely jump six feet and 
six inches, while the ther could just reach the 
branch at a height of ten feet. 

Now schoolboys cannot equal these records. 
The best jump made in scholastic competitions is 
six feet and two inches, but there are a great 
many boys in the high schools who can clear the 
bar at five feet six or seven or eight inches with 
ease. In broad jumping, however, these school 
lads can beat the animals. 

Herr Hagenbeck tested the broad jumping 
powers of the beasts in a similar manner, but he 
used animals which had had some training, and 
which were more adept at jumping than other 
beasts of the same species. He found that pan- 
thers could barely cover ten feet in a standing 
jump, and that when they had a running start the 
could jump at most thirteen or fourteen feet. 
Tigers also jumped ten feet from a standing start 
and on the running jump were able to make severa. 
feet more. 

But none of these animals were able to come 
within many feet of the schoolboy record, made 
four ae ago by an Ohio boy, of twenty-three 
feet, two inches, nor could they get near the mark 
of the ordinary school athlete, for there are many 
high-school lads who can make from seventeen to 
twenty feet. 

In his great animal park, Hagenbeck considered 
it therefore to be entirely safe to surround the 
quarters of his carnivorous beasts with a trench 
twenty-eight feet wide. While the animals might 
take a long run before they leaped, any ptrompt 
to jump the trench would cause them to fall into 
the depths of the chasm. 


* ¢ 


WHEN THE LITTLE STRANGER 
APPEARS. 


LTHOUGH the custom of making announce- 
A ments of births is not as common in this 
country as in the Old World, yet the prac- 
tise is growing in the United States, and one now 
sees in the public prints numerous announcements 
of the kind. In view of the American tendency to 
be facetious in such matters, it is not surprising 
that, on occasion, these announcements should 
sometimes take a humorous turn. For example, 
a Westerner named Cash published an announce- 
ment in the papers advising his friends that “‘he 
had been presented by his better half with a little 
Cash.” 


It was in Indiana that an eccentric poultry 
dealer named Fox combined a birth announcement 
with an advertisement of his wares. He inserted 
in the local papers a notice to the effect that 
“Another little Fox found its way into my estab- 
lishment between ten and eleven last night, but 
notwithstanding its arrival, there will be no dimi- 
nution in the number or eg of the geese for 
which my establishment has long been famous. 
Remember that the old Fox is always cunning in 
securing for business the plumpest goose.” 

There are many examples of the facetious in the 
birth announcements of the Old World. What 
could be more modern than the following notice 
of the birth of a little Prussian? “Since this morn- 
ing I am here; the painter Nagurski, of Ohra, is 
my papa, and I am Catharina.” 

ere is a history attached to the novel an- 
nouncement that emanated from Issy-les-Moul- 
ineaux, near Paris: 

““M. and Mme. Davert have pleasure in announ- 
cing the birth of the famous Admiral Lucien 
areeg their son. Mother, child and father doing 
well.’ 


It must have been most gratifying to the public 
and to Monsieur Davert’s friends to learn that he 
was “doing well.”’ That gentleman, it seems, had 
had his fortune told at the Paris Exposition some 
time before. The soothsayer had predicted that 
he would be married within the year, that he would 





become a father within the same period, and that 
his boy would one day become a famous admiral. 
A distinctly original touch was given the an- 
nouncement sent out by a well-known musician 
in Berlin when his wife presented him with a son 
and heir. This—the announcement, not the infant 
—took the shape of four bars of music inscribed on 
a card. The proud parents’ musical friends at 
once recognized that these were from the ‘‘Mes- 
siah,” and that the words fitting them were, 
“Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given.” 


a 
ING 







ERRY-PICKERS! Berry-pickers! 
Rising with the sun, 

Think that you are working, don’t you? 
I just call it fun! 

Every brier is red with berries, 
Loaded, bending down; - 

I will race you for a pailful! 
Then away to town! 


Pretty faces, bonnet-shaded, 
Brightly glowing cheeks, 

Crimsoned lips that tell of eating, 
Hands with ruddy streaks! 

Where have all the children wandered ? 
“Ho, yo-ho, o-ho!”’ 

There they answer! Shouting, laughing, 
Through the patch they go. 


Hot and weary, richly laden 
With delicious spoil, 
At the spring we bathe our faces, 
Drink and rest from toil. 
Who will buy our fresh, ripe berries? 
If you haggle—well, . 
We may change our minds and keep them, 
They’re too good to sell. 


SOME ART CRITICISMS. 


NE of the most pungent bits of criticism ever 
O offered with reference to a fellow artist’s 

work was that uttered by the irrepressible 
Whistler with reference to a ‘‘bit’”? done by Ros- 
setti. Rossetti, who was an incorrigible procras- 
tinator, had been for a long time telling Whistler 
of an “idea” he had for a picture, but each time 
“Jimmy” inquired as to the progress of the idea, 
Rossetti would evade the issue, not having done a 
stroke of work in the direction indicated, and 
would, instead, begin to talk of his literary ven- 
tures. Finally, one day when Whistler, mis- 
chievously, no doubt, put the usual query: 


“And how is the agp coming on?” Rossetti, 
oring the question, said, “Jimmy, I’ve a nea’ 
little sonnet here I’d like to read you.” Jimmy 


sighed and submitted. 

t the next meeting between the friends Ros- 
setti told Whistler that he had not yet finished 
the picture, but that he had a frame for it. 
Whistler inspected the frame, a fine piece of 
Florentine work, but said — 

Eventually the procrastinating Rossetti ectuslly 
did complete the picture of which he had talk 
so much, and _it was, in due course, triumphantl 
exhibited for Whistler’s criticism. J immy peered 
curiously at the painting; then, turning to his 
friend, he said: 

“Rossetti, if I were you, I would frame the 
sonnet.” 

It is not only the artist, or the professional art 
critic, whose views can be the reverse of compli- 
mentary, even to a great artist, as is evidenced b 
the story told of a fair amateur critic who 
been ane Sane Leighton’s ‘‘Helen of Troy” at 
the London Academy. 

a it is a horrid picture,” said she to the 
a q 


“T am very sorry to hear that,” said the painter, 
“for it’s mine.” 

“Yours!” exclaimed the young woman. “You 
don’t mean to tell me that you’ve bought it!” 

“NO; I painted it,” was the reply. 

“Oh,” continued the abashed critic, “please 
don’t mind what I said. I only repeated what 
everybody else is saying.” 

Critics, amateur or otherwise, can, however, 
be as humorously complimentary as they can be 
unkind. When Orchardson’s clever “Hard Hit” 
was exhibited at the London Academy a few 
years ago, the artist was ag | through the 
rooms one day, when he saw, to his alarm, an 
excited little foreigner making toward him with 
threatening aspect and brandishing a stick as he 
came. 

“Ah, sir,” he exclaimed, “if I monet that b 
killing you I could t a picture like that 
would crush your skull this instant!” 

David Murray, a Royal Academician, was once 
painting in Picardy, when his stock of canvas be- 
came exhausted. Being desirous of securing one 
“impression” for use later, in a more ambitious 
attempt, the artist did one bit on a handkerchief 
tacked ona stretcher. Upon his return to London 
this piece of work was being inspected, with 
others, by a wealthy old lady, who expressed a 
desire to amy ~ it. Murray thought it advisa- 
ble to tell her that it had been painted on his 
pocket-handkerchief. 

“On your pocket-handkerchief!” exclaimed the 
old lady. ‘‘Then I’m sure you’ve ruined it, Mr. 
Murray. The paint will never come off!” 





IN AN ELEPHANT PIT. 


Tee is another el it of dang 

the elephants themselves that attends the 
forest hunting of this game in Africa. It is 
the game pit. These are so cunningly concealed, 
says Rev. Dr. W. 8S. Rainsford in “The Land of the 
Lion,” that even an observant man may fall into 
them and be seriously hurt. He tells of an expe- 
rience of one of his huntsmen, not in the forest, 
but in the comparatively safe ground outside. The 
adventure might easily have been fatal. 


He came on some elephants, and was creeping 
close to one that stood on the other side of some 
bush; as he was going to fire his ie moved 
slowly on, and at a few yards’ distance he followed, 
oyins for a shoulder shot. 

here was a narrow opening before him, wide 
—- just to permit the bulky body of the ele- 
hant to pass. To his astonishment, the great 
ast, instead of taking the evident path before it, 
without pensing or seeming to make any exam- 
ination of the ground, deliberately trod, not in the 
open oe, but full in the middle of the dense 
thorny bush on one side. 

“What a fool of a beast!” thought the huntsman. 
“Tl cut it off and get a good shot.” He rushed 
down the narrow clearing to do so, and in an in- 
stant was cracing down into a ten-foot-leep pit 
a cocked double fifty-caliber rifle in hishands. Had 








the pit been staked, he would never have come 
out alive. As it was, he was badly hurt, and had 
to wait till his men found him and dragged him 
ou 


In a few years game-hunting by the N’dorobo, 
the tribe which makes these pits, will ey be 
cape by government. although it seems a little 
hard on these brave and ——— ople that 
customs which have been theirs from time imme- 
morial should be banned. At present they are 
— uninfluenced by the white man’s near ap- 
proach. They live where their fathers have for 
ages lived, and they live as their fathers have lived, 
defending their mountain homes against the 
raiders of various tribes, hundreds of times more 
numerous than —-. They dig their pits, use very 
deadly poisons on their arrows and ele hant jav- 
elins, and procure what little iron and brass they 
need in exchanging ivory and skins with the 
Swahili traders. 





AN INTERVIEW WITH THE RECTOR. 


HEN Mr. Jacob A. Riis went to the Latin 

W school in “The Old Town,” in Denmark, 

where his boyhood was spent, executions 

of judgment were vested in the rector, as gentle 

an old man as ever unwillingly caned a boy, de- 

clares Mr. Riis, whose guileless soul was no match 
for practised wiles. 


A remorseful howl put him instantly out of 
action, and he was aye ready to be led sym- 
pathetically along the slippery paths of boyisl 
excuses. 

We had a music-teacher whom, seeing that he 
was a helpless old bachelor without proper home 
or boys of his own, we accounted our lawful prey. 
Accordingly the ndle-snuffer sputtered with 

owder, his mild amazement, and the black- 

oard sone portormsed unheard-of antics as an 
impromptu football while the organist was writing 
our lesson on the board. 

It was when he happened to turn suddenly once 
and caught me in the very act of aiming the sponge 
at his wig that the worm turned. I was conducted 
straight up-stairs to the rector, with the corpus 
delicti in my grasp, and left to his mercy, 

The rector rose mechanically from his pogers 
when the door closed, and opened a cupboard to 
afford me a private view of the stick standing 
pave yy came over to me and said, sternly, 

ntin, e€ sponge : 
Pe What is this?” ” 

“The sponge, Herr Rector,” I said. “It was on 
the floor, an i kicked it, like this,”—it bounded 
across to the table,—“‘and Niels he —”’ 

“Ah!” Rector was all attention. ‘Niels, he —”’ 

“He kicked it, so, and it landed where Hans 


8 x 
“Eh,” he was rubbing his hands, “and Hans?” 
“Hans, he sent it, this way, to Peter; and Peter 

trod on it, and shied it to Anders. And he —” 

We were skipping across the room together, 
mapping out the journeys of the vagrant sponge 
as t as the rector’s gout allowed, when we ar- 
rived at the turn. 

“Tt came back to me,” I explained, ‘‘and I was 
pom to fire it —”’ 

“Ha! You were just going to fire it —” 

“When the organist turned and caught me!” 

The rector stopped rubbing his hands abruptly. 
We gazed at one another soberly for a full minute. 


S 











en: 
“T think you said this was a sponge. Go, then, 
and tell the organist that you have discovered it is 
not a ball. Now go!” 
I went quickly. Unless my ears deceived me, I 
heard a chuckle behind the door as it swung to. 


A YOUTHFUL TUMBLE. 


ICHARD HOFFMAN, the noted musician, 
R was only twelve years old when his 

name was sent in as a candidate for the 
position of organist at the Prestwich Parish 
Church, near Manchester, England. In Scribner’s 
Mayazine Mr. Hoffman tells of his trial visit as 
organist, an amusing and still a pathetic story 
when one recalls the youthfulness of the aspirant. 


Lord Wilton, an excellent musical amateur, had 
this appointment as well as _ the living of the 
church at his disposition, and I was invited to go 

Heaton Park, his country-seat near Manchester, 
to Play for him. 

was sent on this long drive quite alone in a 
cab at about nine in the evening, in order to 
reach there after dinner. I well recall the ordeal 
of that memorable occasion. 

I was ushered into the drawing-room at about 
ten o’clock, the guests being all assembled after 
dinner. There was an organ at one end, as well as 
a grand piano, and I had hoped to be asked to play 
on the piano, but his lordsh p conducted me to the 
organ, and told me that he wished to judge chiefly 
of my reading at sight. 

He put before me some old chorals with figured 
bass, and asked me to play them. I must have 
done so rather creditably, as he seemed pleased 
and satisfied, and told me I could try the service 
the following Sunday. 

In the morning I conducted myself very well, 
and was much praised for it, but in the afternoon 
I was probably tired,—it will be remembered I 
was only twelve years old,—and in the midst of 
the second chant, when most of the stops were 
out, and I was putting on all the steam I could 
ce nd, I suddenly lost my balance on the 
crane bench, my foot —— off the swell pedal, 
and I fell headlong on the a. 

In trying to avert the catastrophe I plunged 
from Scylla into Charybdis, for I tumbled among 
the foot pedals and created a cataclysm of sounds 
that must have scandalized the congregation. 

I recallina vege sort of a way that my brothers 
never considered the disaster in the light of an 
accident. I was not very anxious to obtain the 
position with the work it entailed, and it is barely 

ssible I may have taken this way out of it. Be 
his as it may, Lord Wilton wrote to my father. 
praising my talents, but stating that he consider 
me too young to assume the responsibility of di- 
recting the choir. 








OH, BASE INGRATITUDE! 


HE tramp paused before Mr. Jefferson’s gate, 
and hearing a steady sound from the direc- 
tion of the wood-shed, stepped lightly 

through the gate and round to the chopping-block. 


“Ah,” he said, “this is an invigorating sight, 
and you have a nice little place here.” 

“Yes, dat’s what I’s got, an’ no mistake,” said 
Mr. Jefferson, without a break in the cadence of 
the song of the hatchet. 

“A nice little place,” said the tramp. ‘I’m giad 

see it, for I was one of those who fought, bled 
and almost died to set your race free.” 

“Is dat so?” and the chopper permitted himself 
a sidelong glance at his caller, as he picked up a 
>. “You must ’a’ ben pow’ful young in dem 

ays. 

MT was a little drummer boy,” said the tramp, 
“and in gratitude for my valiant past I should like 
you to lend me a quarter.” 

“T’s glad you done your duty,” said Mr. Jeffer- 
son, calmly, “but I don’ want to ’cumulate no 
more bitter mem’ries ob wah-times, so I reckon 
I'll jes’ detain my quahtah for m’ own uses—an’ 
de chips is mighty liable to fly when I hits dis 
stick, so maybe you’d like to step out’n my yard 
befo’ I get to work on it, colonel.’ 
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THE ROBIN. 
By James M. Hubbard. 


ATE one afternoon in 
[° March a robin with his 
mate came back to Lin- 
coln from their winter home 
in the South. They flew to 
the tree where their last 
year’s nest was, and found it 
to their joy untouched. Hear- 
ing voices, they looked down 
and saw Mary and Jamie 
Burney playing in their front 
yard. The next morning, as 
soon as the sun was up, robin 
flew up into the air, full of 
happiness at being back, and 
began to sing, when suddenly 
he thought of Mary, and said 
to himself, ‘‘My first song 
shall be for her.’? And he 
went to a tree right in front 
of her bedroom window,— 
some good fairy must have led 
him there,—and sat down on 
a branch and began to sing, 
first gently, and then louder, 
till he had sung all the robin 
songs his father had taught 
him. 

Mary had a dream just be- 
fore she waked that morning. 
She thought that she was in 
a church, and some one was 
singing a beautiful hymn of 
praise. When she waked, to 
her astonishment the music 
which she heard in her dream 
seemed to be still going on, 
and she rubbed her eyes and 
sat up in bed and looked out 
of the window and saw that 
dear robin on the branch 
looking at her and singing, 
oh, so sweetly ! 

Mary’s heart just leaped 
for joy, and she said to her- 
self, ‘“The dear bird, to come 
and sing to me the first thing! 
What can I do for him?’’ 
And then the thought came to 
her mind, ‘‘Why can’t I do 
what the robin has done for 
me—make somebody happier 
to-day??? And with this 
longing in her heart she got 
up and dressed. 

As she was going down- 
stairs she heard her little 
sister Rachel say, in a dis- 
tressed way, ‘‘Oh, I wish I 
could find my stocking!’’ Mary’s first impulse 
was to say, ‘‘If you were a little more careful, 
you wouldn’t lose your things so often.’’ But 
she thought of the robin’s song, and ran back 
and looked round, and at last found the stock- 
ing under the bed. She picked it up and gave 
it to Rachel with a smile on her face, but with- 
out saying a word, and ran down-stairs. 
Rachel finished dressing, thinking all the while, 
‘‘What a dear girl Mary is! I will try and be 
as kind to her.’’ 

When Mary got to the kitchen she found her 
mother hard at work setting the breakfast-table 
and attending to the cooking. Mary was on 
the point of going out on the piazza to enjoy 
the sunshine and perhaps hear robin sing again, 
when, reminded of her waking thought, she 
turned without saying a word and finished set- 
ting the table. 

Her mother, with a troubled face, left her 
cooking for a moment to put on the last dishes, 
when, to her surprise, she found that all was 
ready for the meal. No one could be seen, but 
a thrill of joy went through her heart as she 
turned back to the stove, and she said to herself, 
**My darling child !’’ and the work of the whole 
long day was lighter. The robin’s song had 
reached her. 

When Mr. Burney had finished breakfast 
and was starting for the inn, he found Mary 
at the door with his hat in her hand; and as 
he looked down gratefully into her face, she 
said, ‘‘Good-by, father, dear! I shall watch for 
you when you are coming home to-night.’’ 
And he, too, heard the echo of that morning 
song. 

Mary went to get a book she was reading, 
for she was very much interested in a story 
and wanted to know how it was going to end, 
and as she passed the kitchen door she heard 
her mother say, “O dear! I want another pail 
of water; but I don’t want to ask Jamie to go 
again, he looked so tired when he brought that 
pailful up just now. I am afraid he is not 
feeling very well.’’ Mary stole quickly away 
and found a pail, ran down to the brook, filled 
it, and climbed the hill back to the house. It 
was real hard work, and she had to stop to rest 


DRAWN BY SARAH K. SMITH 





THE CHILDREN’S CIRCUS. 
BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 


ON’T you come to our circus? Oh, yes, it is all our own, 


And it is going to be the biggest that ever the town has known. 


We're holding it out in the orchard, just under the sweeting tree, 
And we've fixed a lot of blankets, and you have to pay to see. 


We've rehearsed up in the attic on every rainy day, 

Though sometimes the spectators kept getting in the way; 

And Lucy likes her feathers (she’s the Indian Queen, you know) 
So well | fear she'll wear them all out before the show. 


What is the price of admission? Oh, a dozen pins or so, 
Or a fish- hook or a marble —not really much, you know. 
But it's worth a lot of money, and if you go you'll see 

A wonderful performance and a real menagerie. 


Before the show is open the band is going to play, 
And when you hear the music, you just can’t keep away. 
And Dick will be the usher to show you to a place 
Where you'll be safe in watching the thrilling chariot-race. 


But first upon the program will be a grand parade 

Of animals in cages— and Dick sells lemonade. 

I'm going to be ringmaster, with a long whip in my hand, 
And I'll tell you what is coming, so you will understand. 


Our very best performer, | think, is Jimmie Sands, 

He “skins the cat” so easy, and walks upon his hands. 
But Teddy Holt’s a wonder to do contortion things, 
And Billy Brown’s our artist upon the flying rings. 


The clown is Slimsy Butler, and before the show is through 
I know you can’t help laughing to see fhe things he'll do! 

I can’t begin to tell you one-half that’s in our show. 

I know you can’t resist it. Of course you'll have to go! 


several times. But she was 
well repaid when she got to 
the house, for right at the 
kitchen door she met Jamie, 
with a downcast look, coming 
out with a pail in his hand. 
On seeing her he started back 
and just said, ‘‘Mary, you 
are a darling!’”’ and all 
through the day he was think- 
ing how nice it was to have 
such a sister. He was sort of 
listening to that robin, the 
same as she did. 

Mary, with a lighter heart 
than she ever remembered 
having, went outdoors, and 
not far from the house saw a 
beautiful flower. Suddenly it 
came into her mind how Mrs. 
Johnson, a lady who had a 
summer cottage near the inn, 
loved flowers, and she said 
to herself, ‘‘I will pick her 
some.’’ And in a short time 
she got a nice little bunch of 
the dearest, sweetest flowers, 
and with her mother’s help 
put them nicely in a box and 
sent it by mail to Boston. 

When Mrs. Johnson opened 
the box, there was over the 
bunch a little piece of paper 
on which was written, “For 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnson. From 
one who loves them.’’ And 
she said to her husband, 
‘*That’s Mary Burney’s wri- 
ting. What a precious child 
she is!’’ 

It was a dark, rainy morn- 
ing when the flowers came to 
them, but a bright ray of 
sunlight flashed through their 
hearts, and it was just exactly 
as if the robin was outside 
their window, singing to them. 


oe 


PUZZLES. 


1. FINAL LETTER CHANGES. 
Change a song to something the 
same ; 
Change a crowd to a seat of 
fame ; 
Change a bird to one so queer 
We often scorn, we sometimes 
fear; 
Change a make-believe to a 
little fish ; 
Change a measure small toa 
longing wish. 
2. ENIGMA. 
What word do you get with 
din p? 
3. RIDDLE. 
I am a center—seen where traffic goes, 
Unnoticed though the circle round me shows. 
And I’m a holy place—keep silence there 
| Where many worshipers kneel down in prayer. 
Though not a soldier, I have captured kings. 
A rogue, beware! Your treasure may take wings. 


} 4. CHARADES. 
| l. 
My first a bee does constantly ; 
| My second’s somewhat like a bee; 
And yet my first he could not do 
If he should try his whole life through. 
| Indeed, if he should ever learn, 
| Straightway into my whole he’d turn. 
| If. 
} My two three talked it over, 
if happened one the night, 
Some thought my total heavy, 
Some thought my total slight, 
| No one denied my total, 
None gave the other heed. 
They did not really quarrel, 
They simply disagreed. 
III. 
| My first in Egypt old was prized ; 
My third was once a king despised, 
Dumb, deaf and stupid, too. 
| My second’s at the army’s head. 
My whole, I read it and reread. 
Of what it told | quickly said, 
“?Tis wonderful, if true.” 
| rv. 
| My first can everywhere be bought; 
My second with a hook is caught; 
My third can smooth or trouble ; 
And dangerous, deadly is my whole, 
| Useful and never harmed a soul, 
Truly a meaning double. 
| 
| 
| 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

| 1. Ale, kale; plan, plank; edge, kedge; thin, 
think; eel, keel; tea, teak; ill, kill; tan, tank; 
| now, know ; ban, bank; night, knight; lea, leak; 
nave, knave ; than, thank ; lac, lack ; sin, sink; ran, 
rank; not, knot; wee, week; new, knew; pin, 
pink; see, seek; kin, kink; lee, leek; win, wink. 

2. 1. Meat—at=me-+ant= meant — an=met+ 


age = metage. 11, Seethe —the see + page = 
Seepage age seep. 
3. Oration. 


4. As, kand, it, halls, be, vie, young — “Ask and 
it shall be given you.” 





5. ROOM GASBI LIFE 
OGRE ALOE IDOL 
ORAL SOLE FOAM 
MELTRAPEEROMELMS 
RAGE ODOR 
AGES MOOR 
DROPESTAMERKRSALT 
ROPE ARID AS IA 
OPEN MINE LION 
PENS EDEN TANK 
6. 1. Lawn, dress—laundress. 1. Mass., tiff— 


mastiff. 11. Maine (main), spring (spring)— 
| mainspring. 1v. Less, son—lesson, lessen. 
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A THOROUGH TEST 


BY ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD 








R. GRANGER was of a timorous nature, 
M and when shut up in the house with a 
cold for a few days he ‘‘did more read- 
ing than was good for him,’’ according to his 
wife. ‘‘Do you take stock in any signs or 
superstitions, Mandy ?’’ he inquired, from the 
depths of the stuffed rocking-chair in which he 
sat with a red flannel bandage round his throat, 
one day. 
“Such as 
crisply. 
‘Well, this little article I’ve been reading 
says some folks hold that if you go back toa 
house after starting off, or up-stairs to a room, 
having forgot something, you’d ought to sit 
down just a second to—well, to kind of ward 
off anything that might be unfort’nate for ye. 


what?’’ asked Mrs. Granger, 


DRAWN BY GRISWOLD TYNG 


“I FELT MAD CLEAR THROUGH!” 


How do you feel about it?’’? and Mr. Granger 
laid down the paper to hear. 

Mrs. Granger pressed her iron, in which there 
was only a safe warmth left, firmly down on 
the collar of a flannel shirt, and holding it there, 
faced about to meet her husband’s mild gaze. 

**T can tell you, as it happens, exactly what 
I think of that partic’lar superstition,’’ she 
said. ‘‘The only time I ever tested it was 
when I was visiting over to Marilly Peabody’s 
in Ashe; in fact, it’s the only time I ever 
tested any such notion—and that time wasn’t 
what you could call intentional.’’ 

Mr. Granger’s face was a pucker of bewil- 
derment. 

ee No? %? 
then ?’’ 

‘If you keep still a minute I’ll tell you,’’ 
admonished his wife. ‘‘Marilly is one that’s 
given over to signs and portents and warnings, 
as you might say. I’d endured it the best I 
could during my visit, but I’d spoken up good 
and clear when my turn came, every time. 

‘* ‘No,’ I’d say to her, ‘it’s nothing to me if 
every glass in the house breaks, if those that 
are the cause are prepared to pay for the new 
setting.’ 

‘No, it don’t trouble me a mite if thirteen 
sit at the table, providing there’s food enough to 
go round, and I’m not scrunched in against a 
table leg to make room for the thirteenth.’ 

***No, it’s all one to me which shoulder 1 
see the moon over, and there aren’t any pockets 
now’days, so I can’t have any money in ’em.’ 

‘*And so it went on all the week I was there 
—Marilly getting up shivers over all sorts 0’ 
signs, and I expressing my lack of belief in 
them, constant and steady. It was kind of 
wearing, but the cap-sheaf of all came that 
last Friday, the day I came home. I set out 
to come by the early train, and what with 
Marilly’s trying to persuade me out of the day, 
on account of its being Friday, and telling me 
she was sure I’d miss a sight 0’ Cousin Emme- 
line Towne,—because her scissors had stuck up 
in the ground when she went out to cut me 
sweet-williams, and everybody knew that meant 
a visitor, and no chance o’ doubt,—I was so 
pestered that I started out o’ the house all het 
up an’ hurried at last, an’ forgot my satchel. 

‘Well, of course I had to go back for that, 
and when I got to the door, Marilly was stand- 
ing there in the hall, holding my satchel as if 
she never meant to let go of it. 

“ ‘You sit down, just a second,’ she besought 
me, ‘just to break the luck !’ 

‘*Well, betwixt her looking so distracted and 


he said. ‘‘How did it happen, 














the clutch she had on the bag, I thought I’d 
get off sooner if I humored her. But instead of 
stepping into the fore-room, where she was 
waving me, I plumped right down in the show 
chair, where the minister lays his coat when he 
goes there to call. 

‘It’s old, carved wood, leather seat an’ back, 
and hadn’t been sat in for I d’know how long; 
seat had broken in once and been glued at the 
sides, and my heft was all ’twas waiting for. 

**It give way at one side, and I went down 
through with it to the floor; that is, near as 1 
could get, not being of a slim build. I expect 
I looked funny cast in there, with my best 
bunnit shoved over on to my nose, and my feet 
hanging straight out from the chair front, with 
the sharp wooden edge ketching me right under 
the knees and tearing a barn- 
door rent in my best mohair 
skirt — but I didn’t feel 
funny, now [tell you. I felt 
mad clear through ! 

‘There wa’n’t any way 
to get me out but for Marilly 
to tip the chair over for’ard, 
and then pull on it whilst I 
h’isted what I could, and 
finally got myself free. 

“T sat there on the floor 
then, just as I was, not even 
troubling to cast off my bun- 
nit, and I expect I glared up 
at Marilly fiercer than she’d 
ever thought was in me. 

** ‘Now see here,’ I said 
to her, ‘I want you should 
promise me you'll never 
make mention of another 
sign, portent, warning nor 
prophecy as long as we both 
live, or I’ll spread this story 
far an’ wide—you and your 
old glued chairs!’ For I 
was far beyond politeness, I 
can tell you. 

***T promise,’ says Marilly, 
all of a tremble. 

‘**Help me up, then, and 
straighten me out,’ I said 
to her, ‘and I’ll mend my 
clothes while I’m waiting 
for next train-time.’ 

“She did so, and I’ve never 
mentioned what happened from that day to 
this. You spoke of my being some stiff the 
first few days after I came home, and [I let it 
pass for what it would. But I made up my 
mind that when I saw necessity, I should tell 
what occurred, and now you have it. 

‘*And my opinion of sitting down when you 
go back to a place,’’ said Mrs. Granger, as she 
lifted the iron and bent a searching gaze on the 
flannel collar, ‘‘is no different from my views 
of seeing moons, breaking mirrors, falling up- 
stairs, or putting things on wrong sid’ out, 
only this partic’lar branch of foolishness I’ve 
tested, and you bear that in mind. Now you 
hunt me up the ‘market-price’ column, and 
read it out—slow, and not loud enough to hurt 
your throat.’’ 

*® © 


A WORLD OF MARSH. 


SCHEME has been proposed by Sir 
William Willcocks to Great Britain for the 
draining of the extensive marshes along 

the River Euphrates, thus irrigating three 
million acres of the barren lands of Mesopotamia. 
That there is plenty of water to serve such pur- 
pose, if rightly directed in proper channels, 
seems probable from the description of the Bab- 
ylonian marshes, given by Dr. William Francis 
Ainsworth in his “Personal Narrative.’”’ The 
author was one of an expedition which pen- 
etrated to the heart of this flooded locality. 


The stream by which our steamer Euphrates 
entered the marshes was narrow, and in some 
places nearly covered with vegetation. We took 
the wrong branch of the river, and the boat 
stuck fast in the mud, where we remained all 
night in a wilderness of waters enveloped in 
a cloud of mosquitoes. Some of the party 
smoked, some covered themselves up, while 
the seamen as usual got up on the rigging to 
avoid the pest. It was no use. The insects 
penetrated everywhere and everything. 

There was something so new and striking 
about these vast marshes that we forgot the 
mosquitoes. All about us was water in which 
grew reeds, flags and tall grasses. Mires or 
lakelets were interspersed with great patches 
of white lilies, and stately pelicans sailed about 
as though proud of the undisputed possession of 
such safe and tranquil retreats. On the grassy 
spots grazed an occasional buffalo. Islanded in 
this wilderness of waters, one now and then 
saw a reed tomb of a holy man. 

The long-limbed human beings who inhabit 
the marshes live as much in the water as out. 
They can only get at their buffaloes by wading 
up to their middle in the water, and their rice 
grows ina swamp. I have seen a baby swung 
in a cradle suspended from the roof of a reed 
hut, while the waters flowed unimpeded through 
the hut itself. 
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Better Than We Say 


N all our statements concerning the 
merits of the New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine, we are very careful to 
underestimate rather than overestimate 
its qualities. Notwithstanding this fact, 
we are able to make such strong claims 
as these—the New Companion Sewing 
Machine is equal to other high-grade 
machines which sell at a much higher | 
price; in durability, in quality of sew- 
ing, in adaptability to the needs of the 
average household it has no superior. 











READ WHAT THIS PURCHASER SAYS: 


During the years I have used my New Companion Sewing Machine (it was sold 
me October 8, 1903) I have never known a moment when I would have ex- 
changed it for any other machine, no matter what the price. It has always done 
satisfactory work, whether plain or fine sewing. My neighbors, some of whom 
P $1 hi we been to me time and time again with work to | 
stitch on my New Compani b it does such dainty sewing. I am very 

illing you should quote me when and where you will. No one who buys a ma- 


chine from you can be dissatisfied, for it will do all and more than you claim for it. 
M. HOVEY, Wakefield, R. I. 












Style 2%4 Warranted 
Seven Drawers . Drop Head for 
Automatic Lift Ten Years 











Some Special 
Features 


Positive Double Feed 
Double Lift 
Double Lock Stitch 
Self- Threading 
Shuttle 
Self-Setting Needle 
Tension Liberator 
Automatic Bobbin 
Winder 
Thread Cutter 
Latest Attachments 





You Are to be Satisfied 
or Your Money Refunded 


Order one of our machines, enclosing your re- 
mittance with the order, and the machine will 
be shipped promptly as you direct. Put it to 
any test you wish. If at any time during the 
ninety days following the date of purchase you 
do not feel perfectly satisfied, we will refund 
your money and send you directions for return- 
ing the machine at our expense. The trial will 
have cost you absolutely nothing. 


Factory to Home Prices 


STYLE 1 Box Top, Five Drawers . ° ° $17.75 
STYLE 1% Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . . 20.75 
STYLE 2% Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . é 21.75 
STYLE 3B Automatic Lift, Three Drawers . . 19.75 
STYLE 5B Automatic Lift, Five Drawers P 20.75 
STYLE 7B Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . ‘ 21.75 
STYLE 10B Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . 24.75 
STYLE 11B Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift ‘ 26.75 


we meat & 


We Pay the Freight. At these prices we deliver the sewing machines freight paid to 
any railroad freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we will deliver the machines 
freight paid to any railroad freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, 
or to any freight office west of these four states. 


Write To-day for Our Free Illustrated Booklet. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Ki Edward’s Funeral.—Hundreds of 
thousands of people thronged the streets 
of London on May 20th, along the route 
over which the body of King Edward was 
borne, from Westminster Hall to Paddington 
station, on its way to its final resting-place at 
Windsor. A long column, representing the 
military and naval forces of the empire, marched 
before the coffin. Immediately after the coffin 
eame the King’s favorite horse, and his little 
white dog, Cesar, of which he had been very 
fond. The members of the royal houses, on 
horseback, rode behind the gun-carriage which 
bore the King’s body; among them King 
George, the Duke of Connaught, Emperor 
William of Germany, King Haakon of Nor- 
way, King George of Greece, King Alfonso of 
Spain, King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, King 
Frederick of Denmark, King Manuel of Portu- 
gal, Prince Zia-Ed-din Effendi, heir apparent 
of Turkey, King Albert of Belgium, Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand, heir to the throne of Aus- 
tria-Hungary, princes and dukes representing 
various states, and the members of the English 
royal family. The mounted group was fol- 
lowed by 12 state carriages, the first occu- 
pied by the Queen Mother, Alexandra, the 
Russian Dowager-Empress Marie, the Princess 
Royal, and the Princess Victoria, and the 
second by Queen Mary of England, Queen 
Maud of Norway, the Duke of Cornwall, heir 
to the British throne, and Princess Mary. Ex- 
President Roosevelt, who had been commis- 
sioned special ambassador to represent the 
United States for the occasion, rode in the 
eighth carriage with Monsieur Pinchon, the 
French foreign minister, and the representative 
of Persia. e 


A Windsor the body was entombed in St. 
George’s Chapel. The services, conducted 
by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
were extremely simple, in accordance with the 
wishes of Queen Alexandra. She had selected 
all the music, and the choir sang her favorite 
hymn, ‘‘Now the Laborer’s Task is O’er.’’ 
After the service she lingered a moment at 
the open tomb, and then the procession of 
royalties and envoys and their suites passed by 
in single file, each halting to make obeisance 
before the coffin. ° 


ar averted.—At the initiative of Secre- 
tary Knox, the republics of Peru and 
Ecuador, which were on the verge of war over 
a boundary dispute, have accepted the medi- 
ation of the United States, Brazil and Argen- 
tina in the settlement of the questions at issue. 
The King of Spain, to whose arbitration the 
questions had been referred, has notified both 
the governments concerned that he will with- 
hold his decision in order to give them a free 
hand in the direct settlement of their difficulties. 
If such a settlement is not reached or if serious 
difficulties arise later, the United States, Brazil 
and Argentina promise to undertake a solution 
by mediation. ® 
eneral Louis Botha, premier of the 
Transvaal, has been made premier of the 
first union ministry of the single central gov- 
ernment under which the four South African 
colonies, the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, Trans- 
vaal and Orange River Colony, passed June 1st, 
by their own act and with the approval of the 
imperial government. Only nine years ago 
General Botha’ was in command of the Boer 
forces which so long withstood the British 
armies in South Africa. When the war was 
over, he devoted himself to the reorganization 
of political institutions under the British con- 
trol, and under his leadership the Boer parties 
are now dominant in all the four colonies except 
Natal. ® 


omplications in Persia have raised an 

issue very much like that which ‘made 
trouble between France and Germany in Mo- 
roceo. Great Britain and Russia claim special 
privileges in Persia under the agreement which 
they made several years ago, defining their re- 
spective areas of influence in that country. 
Recently they addressed a joint note to the 
Persian government, warning it that it should 
not impair the security of the Anglo-Russian 
loans by granting railroad concessions to a third 
power or negotiating a loan with one. Ger- 
many, against whose plans this warning was 
directed, has protested against the joint note, 
and a serious diplomatic controversy is in 
progress. . 


peor in China.—An imperial edict has 
been issued at Peking, which summons the 
National Assembly to meet October 3d, and 
urges the people to prepare for a constitution 
and parliament. The Chinese government has 
also published a rescript which abolishes slavery 
throughout the empire and prohibits the pur- 
chase and sale of human beings under any pre- 
text. The retainers and household slaves of the 
Manchu princes are not emancipated, but their 
condition is improved. One effect of the rescript 
will be to put an end to the long-established 
practise of selling children in time of famine. 





Stee! Belts replace Leather.—Steel has 
recently entered a new field, appearing as 
an effective material for power belts in mills, 
factories and similar places. Its advantages lie 
in the reduction of width both of belts and of 
pulleys, the consequent reduction of weight and 
expense, and a reduction in the distance between 
axles necessitated heretofore to secure proper 


tension of leather belts. Size of pulleys can be | 


increased, and therefore a gain in power secured, 
because of the reduction of weight and width. 
Extraordinary speeds, impracticable with leather 
or. rope transmission, are readily available with 
steel belts, and the savings effected in all depart- 
ments cover an increased initial cost easily in a 
season. The pulleys are provided with canvas 
and cork surfaces to give the steel bands the best 
possible hold upon them. 


& 


ees ge Trees.—In connection with a | 
recent demand of German nurserymen for 


seeds of the Montana larch, to be planted in| ON PROPERLY SELECTED FOOD. 
Germany, the curious fact is brought out that | 
white-pine seedlings are to be imported from | 





‘Lyon & Healy, 
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Use “ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice”’ for the teeth. Ithasnoequal. [Adv. 
— — a 
For Brain Fag 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Relieves tired nerves, brain fag and headache fol- 
lowing mental strain, overwork or worry. (Ade. 








| ea POST CARDS, pent ite 10c. ay dethdeve, no sree. 
German American Post Co., Burlington, Iowa. Dept. 2 


STAMPS Wikia's. roses | 


NO MONEY 


Just ask for a generous trial bottle; ‘3 in One" cleans and pol- 
ishes all veneered and varnished PS Soba saves old furniture. 
Write 8 IN ONE OIL Co., 42 AIH, Broadway, NEW YORK. 


STAMPS 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, why Ay G.H., Mexico, 

Natal, Java, etc., and Al ©. 1000 Finely 
Oc. 65 diff. A ip 25c. 1000 hinges, 

Se. Agts. wtd., 50%. st Free. I buy stamps. 
.Btegman, 56943 ‘Cote Brilliante Ave, St. Louis,Mo. 


Join a Brass Band *"°") 


Here is the opportunity now for 








everybody who wishes to get ahead | 


—to enjoy life and make money. We 

will give you inside pointers on how 

to join a brass band. Band catalogue 

and particulars FREE. Write to-day. 

Just send your name and address. 

Wabash Ave. and Adams &t., 
_ Dept. B-4045, Chicago. 


FEED CHILDREN 
IT PAYS BIG 
DIVIDENDS. 


Germany to be planted in the province of | If parents will give just a little intelligent 


Ontario, Canada. Now the white pine is indig- | 
enous to America, and was transplanted to 
Europe many years ago, to reénforce the forests 
there. It has flourished so well in the Old 
World that it now appears that the German 
nurserymen are able to deliver white-pine seed- 
lings on this side of the ocean more cheaply 
than American nurserymen will furnish them. 
The interchange of trees among the various 
continents is a most interesting development of 
modern civilization. Besides the white pine, 
Europe has taken from us the Douglas fir and 
the black walnut, and’ we have taken the euca- 
lyptus from Australia and the Norway spruce 
and Scotch and Austrian pine from Europe. 


& 


he Air Fleets.—It really begins to look as 
if the next war—if war there must be—will 
mark the introduction of aerial manceuvers on 
a scale which would hardly have seemed pos- 
sible a few years ago. At the end of 1909 there 
were already in existence, either finished or 
promised to be ready for service very shortly, 
32 dirigible balloons and 56 aeroplanes belong- 
ing to the various European nations. Of these 
Germany has 14 dirigibles, of six different 
models, and five aeroplanes; France, seven 
dirigibles and 29 aeroplanes ; Italy, three dirig- 
ibles and seven aeroplanes; Russia, three dirig- 
ibles and six aeroplanes ; Austria, two dirigibles 
and four aeroplanes; England, two dirigibles 
and two aeroplanes ; and Spain, one dirigible and 
three aeroplanes. It is interesting to remark 
how Germany runs to dirigibles and France to 
aeroplanes. Yet France was the first officially 
to experiment with the former type. 


uring FPatigue.—Discovery of an anti- 

toxin for fatigue has been announced in 
Germany by Dr. W. Weichardt, lecturer at the 
University of Erlangen. He claims to have 
discovered the poison that is liberated in the 
human tissues by the breaking down resulting 
from effort, and that he has found the natural 
antidote for it, which the body itself provides. 
He has succeeded, in some remarkable experi- 
ments in producing both fatigue and restoration 
from fatigue, in animals inoculated, first with 
the fatigue toxin and afterward with his anti- 
toxin. He noted that all animals show increase 
of endurance, following rest after work. He 
argued that this indicated an overproduction of 
an element in the blood, capable of neutralizing 
the fatigue poison. Deducing that this element 
could be isolated, and that the bodies of animals 
could be made to produce it in usable quantities, 
he experimented till he accomplished those re- 
sults. His success has been so remarkable that 
it has attracted wide attention, and promising 
results have been attained in treatment of seri- 
ous diseases by other scientists. 

+ 


ew Cut in Power Cost.—At the mouth 

of a great coal-mine at Lafayette, Colo- 
rado, an enormous power plant has been built, 
the electric current from which runs interurban 
cars, lights streets and houses, runs factories, 
and does most of the work in a score of towns 
and cities within 150 miles. The building of 
this plant indicates a new step in the saving of 
every cost in the commercial world, in this 
instance eliminating the heavy transportation 
charges on coal from this mine to the various 
plants where the power is used. The electric 
current travels over its wires with little loss, 
and practically delivers the energy direct from 
the coal at the mouth of the mine to the 
machine that it actuates. In the Lafayette 
plant mechanical conveyors bring the coal from 
the mine to the furnaces; mechanical stokers 
feed it to the fires; steam from the boilers 
turns the engine-wheels that set the dynamos 
whirring, and from them the current leaps out 
upon the line to do its work 100 miles away. 
No human hand interferes, except to guide 
and control, and the economy is evident. 





| thought to the feeding of their children the differ- 
ence in the health of the little folks will pay, many | 
times over, for the small trouble. 

A mother writes saying: “Our children are all 
so much better and stronger than they ever were 
before we made a change in the character of the 
food. We have quit using potatoes three times a 
day with coffee and so much meat. 

“Now we give the little folks some fruit, either 
fresh, stewed, or canned, some Grape-Nuts with 
cream, 
some Postum for breakfast and supper. 
dinner they have some meat and vegetables. 

“It would be hard to realize the change in the 
children, they have grown so sturdy and strong, 
and we attribute this change to the food elements 
that, I understand, exist in Grape-Nuts and 
Postum. 

“A short time ago my baby was teething and 
had a great deal of stomach and bowel trouble. 
Nothing seemed to agree with him until I tried 
Grape-Nuts softened and mixed with rich milk 
and he improved rapidly and got sturdy and well.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” found in pack- 
ages. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 








WEAR 
jor WOMEN 


OST underwear for women 
M is pretty rather than 
practical. The fabric is 
faulty, the finish unreliable, and 


the laundry plays havoc with 
it in a short time. 


“‘Gauzrib’’ Underwear is 
sheer, dainty and attractive, 
very elastic and glove-fitting— 
yet durable and satisfactory in 
every way. The fabric is in 
itself the result of a mechanical 
triumph, made from expensive 
yarns on perfected ‘spring 
needle’? machines. No other 
underwear like it is made any- 
where, at any price. 


The **Gauzrib”’ Silk Lisle 
Vest, here illustrated, is a gar- 
ment worth going far to see. 
It is as soft as silk, more elastic 
and more durable than (pure) 
silk, and it will not turn yellow 
like silk. It is finished with 
genuine hand-crocheted lace, 
and we guarantee it to give 
perfect satisfaction. 

Fhese garments ore not for sale at 

your alers yet, but if vou will 

write direct to us we will s-e that 
you are supplied. Beautifully illus- 
trated Gauzrib”’ booklet and 
sample of fabric on request. 
COOPER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Factory C, BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 























Invited) 


occasionally some soft boiled eggs, and | 
Then for | 











Rely on 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


For soothing, refreshing 
and cleansing the skin after 
exercise. The sanative, 
emollient properties of Cu- 
ticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment render them in- 
valuable for the preserva- 
tion and purification of the 
complexion, hair and hands. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse 8q.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d@’Antin; Australia, R Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd. Tokio: So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.: U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

83 32-page Cuticura Book, post-free, giving 
description and treatment of skin affections. 


SOOGMIGIBIGIG 


Pocket Toilet Ri 
Case, No. 9 


Given to any Companion sub- 
scriber for one new subscrip- 
tion and 30c. extra, post-paid. 
Price $1.25, postage included. 








. 














The Case is made of seal 
grain leather. The fittings 
are ebonized and contain the 
following pieces: 1 solid back 
Brush, 1 Comb, 1 Tooth 
Brush and 1 Nail Brush. 
Just the thing for tourists. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
201 Columbus Ave., Bost 
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“RANGER” BICYCLES 


ockets and 

yt lals; New Den tthe wok. ation and 

hes Puncture of Tires; highest grade 

cenibbanatel and many advanced rere hm S- 

sessed by no other wheels. Cuaraniced 5 yrs. 

FACTORY PRI direct to you 

cES are less than 

hers ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 

—e dels from $12 up. is few good second- 
hand machines $3 to 


{0 DAYS’ FREE TRIALS: <p 


ight prepaid, anywhere in 
at om -f 1 ant in advance. DO NOT buy 
a bicycle or a pair of tires from any one at 
any price until you get our big new catalog 
and special prices and a marvelous nex 
A postal brings everything. Write it nou 
Coaster Brake Rear Wheels, 
| lamps, parts, and sundries Aa// usual 
| prices. Rider Agents everywhere are coining money 
Selling our bicycles, tires and sundries. Write to-day. 


| MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. $50, CHICACO. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.76 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Maas., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
inail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
Li 4 us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, wil 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your ~~ is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








“ PINKEYE.” 


ATARRHAL conjunctivi- 

tis, popularly known as 
“pinkeye,” is an acute infec- 
tion, starting in one eye, and 
almost invariably spreading 
to the other. 

It may be the accompani- 
ment of a so-called “cold,” or 
an attack of the grippe, or the eye may be directly 
infected from dust or from a towel or handker- 
chief. 

The infection is very easily passed from one to 
another, and in seasons when it is epidemic too 
great care cannot be exercised to limit its course 
by seeing that each person has his own individual 
towels, and other household linen. 

The first symptoms of pinkeye are the same as 
those of a foreign body in the eye. The sufferer 
will be certain that a grain of dust has blown into 
the eye. There will be the same sensitive spot, 
the intolerance of light, and the constant flow of 
tears, and it is well at this stage to make sure by 
everting the lids and by careful examination that 
there is no foreign body there. 

When this fact has been ascertained treatment 
for the conjunctivitis should be at once started. 
The sooner this is done and the more faithfully it 
is carried out, the shorter and milder will the 
attack be likely to prove. 

The treatment of pinkeye is directed to three 
important results—the eyes must be kept clean, 
they must be kept cool, and they must receive 
injections that will destroy the germs that are 
causing the trouble. All harsh measures must be 
avoided, as they only tend to turn a simple dis- 
order into a serious one. A physician should be 
sent for at once, as it is needless to say that the 
home diagnosis has no place in disorders of the 
eye. Until his arrival, however, one or two 
simple rules may be observed. 

The first is, do not rush to hot water for relief. 
If the case is one of pinkeye the result will only be 
more congestion and therefore more inflammation. 
No harm can possibly result from giving the eye a 
bath in an eye-cup filled with a mild solution of 
boric acid. This will serve at least to cleanse and 
cool, and to wash out any irritating substance 
that may have lodged in the eye. 

If the smarting and redness still continue, and 
hot water begins to run from the eyes, it is as well 
to lie down and keep small pads of absorbent 
cotton soaked in cold water on each eye and wait 
for the arrival of the physician. 

In any trouble with the eyes one or two simple 
rules should always be adhered to. Do not use 
handkerchiefs. Absorbent cotton used in wads 
that can be thrown away each time is best. Also, 
never use the same wad for both eyes, or the 
same wad twice, or the same eye-cup bath twice. 
Start afresh with cctton and solution every time, 
in order that the infection may not spread. 
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BELLS OF VICTORY. 


HE old bell-ringer of Trinity Church, New 

York, who recently died but a short time after 
retiring from his work, cherished a worthy pride 
in its ancient and historic chimes. He had set 
free the airy voices of the triumphant bells to cel- 
ebrate victories of peace and war; he had rung 
them for many a quiet Sunday; and on starry 
winter midnights to announce to the great crowds 
below—gathered in accordance with the city’s 
ancient custom—many a new year, and one new 
century. 

In older lands than ours historic chimes and 
famous bells are numerous, and the lore of bells is 
a fascinating study. Some of the most notable 
bells are known even to Americans—Bell Harry 
of Canterbury, Great Tom o’ Lincoln, and Big Ben 
of Westminster; and it is our own Longfellow 
who has translated into English verse the voice of 
another famous bell, in accordance with tradition 
and inscription, as it replies afar off to the neigh- 
boring bells of Bruges: 

Till the bell of Ghent responded o’er lagoon and 

dyke of sand, 
“ILam Roland! Lam Roland! There is victory inthe 
land!” 
, One English bell, recast after the metal had 
cracked under the strain of its delirious thunder 
in the hour of victory, bears round its rim the 
record, “I rang the downfall of Buonaparte, and 
broke,” with the date of Waterloo. 

The victories of the great Duke of Marlborough 
were commemorated by the gift to St. Helen’s, 
Worcester, of a superb peal of eight rich-toned 
bells, six of which bear the names of battles, and 





two those of Marlborough and the queen, each 
with a versified inscription : 

First is my note and Blenheim is my name, 

For Blenheim’s story will be sung in fame. 

So sounds the first bell; the last thus concludes 
the exultant peal: 

The immortal praises of Queen Anne I sound, 
With union blest, and all these glories round. 

Such a chime with such inscriptions makes a 
powerful appeal to the historic imagination. 

In our country the lore and language of bells are 
not widely known, and our traditions are but 
scanty, but of one bell and its inscription every 
schoolboy knows; nor indeed is there any bell in 
the Old World whose foreordained message at a 
great historic moment rang out with such thrilling 
and impressive fitness as that of our Liberty Bell: 

“Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof.” 


* ¢ 


AN EXTRAORDINARY CHARADE. 


HIS charade was written by a gentleman for 
some young lady friends. He had composed 
other riddles and acrostics for them, which they 
had duly solved, but they sighed for more worlds 
to conquer, and wanted a harder nut to crack than 
any that had gone before. In response to their 
request they received the following: 
When you seek a harder question 
To unriddle, your suggestion, 
lam sure, itself suggests its answer plain. 
It has puzzled many sages, 


Of many lands and ages, 
But, no doubt, you will not tackle it in vain. 


The answer to this charade is “Woman.” It is 
obtained by taking the first letter of the first line, 
““w,”’ the second letter of the second line, ‘‘o,” the 
third letter of the third line, “‘m,” fourth letter of 
the fourth line, “a,” fifth letter of the fifth line, 


When it was written there was no intention 
whatever on the gentleman’s part to have any 
other answer. The girls succeeded in solving the 
riddle, but in doing so they discovered that it 
contained another answer, a term or name for 
“woman” anything but complimentary. In fact, 
the word “‘hussy.”’ 

This second word is made by using the letters 
next following those forming the word ‘“‘woman.” 
That is, the second letter of the first line is ‘‘h,’’ 
third letter of second line, ‘‘u,” and so on. 

It is astonishing that the letters following the 
real answer should accidentally spell a word, but 
the most astonishing feature is that with so v4 
chances, probably millions of them, against such 

ssibility, the second word should be an oppro- 
brious synonym for the first one. 


* 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


HE clumsy man was covered with confusion 

when, plunging forward as the car started 
with a jerk, he knocked down an umbrella, resting 
against feminine garments, and heard the handle 
snap beneath his feet. 


—_ I—I beg ten thousand pardons!” he stam- 


mered. 

“Tt is of no consequence,” said a sweet woman’s 
voice; ‘‘not of the least consequence.” 

“There’s a woman in there who’s all right,’’ 
blurted the awkward one to an acquaintance, as 
he fell out on the platform to cool and collect his 
wits. “I’ve broken her umbrella to smithereens, 
and she spoke as if I’d handed her a present. See, 
it’s the one in gray.” 

“M-m, that’s my wife,” said his acquaintance. 
“Well, of course she is ‘all right,’ but in this par- 
ticular instance she’s been suggesting for the last 
month or so that I buy her a new umbrella. So—” 

“Oh!” said the awkward one. 


* ¢ 


AN OFFICE BUSINESS ONLY. 


YOUNG man called at the office of a justice of 
the peace and with some hesitation made 
known his business, which was to be married. 
The justice replied that he thought he could per- 
form the service, and asked if the young man had 
his license. 
“Yes, sir,” the youth replied. 
“Well, where is the young lady?” 
“She—she’s at her father’s.” 
“Well, bring her here.” 
“She’d rather be married at home, squire.” 
“And you expect me to go there and marry 
you?” 
“Yes, sir, if you please.” : 
Me | man,” said the yg “this office of 
mine is like adepartment store. We sell matches 
here, but we don’t deliver them at the house.” 


* ¢ 


A GLEAM OF HOPE. 


HEY were evidently from the country and had 

wandered into the first place of amusement 
they found. A performance of ‘Richard III” was 
in progress, and after buying tickets they went 
squeaking down the aisle, led by the usher, to 
seats well toward the front. 

They watched the stage, at first with hope of 
some excitement, but with steadily decreasing 
interest. At last the young woman touched the 
young man. 

“Let’s go out, Jim,” she said. ‘It’s more inter- 
esting out in the street.” 

“Let’s hold on a minute longer,” returned her 
escort. “It cost considerable to get in, and besides, 
that clown has just called for a hoss. I shouldn’t 
wonder if the show’s really going to begin now, 
Emma.” 

* ¢ 


“ CANAFOOD.” 


HE monotony of the diet of those unfortunate 

persons who have nothing but tinned foods to 
eat, week in and week out, was never better ex- 
pressed than in the following bit from the Wash- 
ington Star: 

There was a cowboy in the barren _sage-brush 
country who used to send in, every Wednesday, 
the same order to the storekeeper : 

“Canamilk, canabeans, canajam, canabutter, 
canascrapple, canacorn, canaham, canaplums.” 


¢ ¢ 


STILL THERE. 


“| SUPPOSE,” began the inquiring summer 
visitor, engagingly, “that the wealth in this 
part of New Hampshire is in the soil?” 

The native regarded the shining blade of his 
scythe reflectively. 

“T reckon it is,” he — assented. “I don’t 
pew, anybody hereabouts that ever got any out 
of it.’ 














It’s too bad that the things which children like best are rarely 
the best things for them. 
But the foods which they like best—Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 
—are the most wholesome cereal foods in existence. 
They are Prof. Anderson’s foods—the digestible foods—the ideal of 
every food expert. 
In no other process are the granules of grain so broken up as in 


this. Nor was there ever a way to make cereals so enticing. 


Whole Grains 
Multiplied in Size 








Imagine wheat or rice berries puffed to eight times their size—made 
four times as porous as bread. 
Honeycombed grains—but still smooth and unbroken—crisped by 


terrific heat. 


You can judge how such grains fairly melt in the mouth, and how 
nut-like they taste mixed with cream or milk. 


But they are better than you can imagine. 
we have at times been a million packages behind on our orders. 


Puffed Wheat, 10¢ £.2.0: in 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


These are the foods shot from guns. 
kernels are put into sealed guns. 





Extreme 
West 





minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 
That heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and the pressure 


becomes tremendous. 


They are so good that 


The whole wheat or rice 
Then the guns are revolved for 60 


Then the guns are unsealed, and the steam 


explodes. Instantly every starch granule is blasted into a myriad 


particles. 


The grains are puffed to eight times former size, yet the coats are 
unbroken, the shapes are unaltered. We have simply the whole grains 
made porous and crisp and digestible. 


Mix With Berries 








For a morning dish, mix Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice with berries. 
The blend is very inviting. 
For a between-meal dish, for supper or bedtime, serve these puffed 
grains in a bowl of milk. They are as crisp as crackers, and four times 
as porous as bread. 


At no time will these foods form a tax on the stomach. 


cereal foods made even half so digestible. 
Think what such foods mean in summer—always ready, always 


wanted, always easy to digest. 


are missing. Make a note, so you don’t forget. 


Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 


Never were 


Order them now and see how much you 


(43) 
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BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 





A SHELL-HEAP AT DAMARISCOTTA, MAINE. 


of the Maine coast as a summer resort, 

but its history as such goes back to a 
period much more remote than is generally sup- 
posed. Many centuries before the first white 
man saw its headlands great multitudes of the 
native races, undoubtedly coming from long 
distances, gathered along the shore of Maine in 
the summer months to feast upon the bountiful 
riches of the sea. 

The proof of this, as well as much interesting 
information regarding the primitive inhabitants 
of New England, is found in the hundreds of 
shell-heaps dotting the shore line from Casco 
Bay to Quoddy Head. Except for a few on 
Cape Cod, there is nothing on the American 
continent like these shell-heaps of Maine, and 
in Europe the only remains of an earlier race 
to be compared with them are the so-called 
kitchen - middens of Denmark and Scotland. 
These Maine shell-heaps are found on scores of 
points and coves along the shore and on many 
of the outlying islands. Some are small and 
productive of scant returns to the antiquarian or 
scientist who digs into them, and others range 
in size up to the famous big heap at Damaris- 
cotta, which covers about six acres, and in 
places is nearly thirty feet deep. 

There are, no doubt, many of these piles 
which have never been explored, for they were 
long since covered by soil and grass, and would 
be unnoticed by the casual observer. Some- 
times, however, a few broken shells will be 
seen jutting out, often at a considerable dis- 
tance back from the water, and a little digging 
away of the turf discloses a mass of white 
shells which could never have been assembled 
accidentally or by the processes of nature. By 
digging into the pile, where the closely packed 
shells have shed the rains of centuries and kept 
everything beneath them dry, many of the 
rude utensils of the Indians are found, and 
also the bones of the animals, fish and birds 
upon which they feasted, as well as the evi- 
dences of their fires. Most of the heaps are 
composed of clam - shells, although the most 
extensive of them all, that at Damariscotta, is 
composed almost wholly of oyster remains. 

The pioneer in the exploration of these 
shell-heaps was Professor Wyman of Harvard, 
about half a century ago, and then Professor 
Lee, for thirty years on the Bowdoin faculty, 
carried on extensive investigations of much 
value. Last summer Professor Loomis of 
Amherst headed a party which dug over an 
acre of shells to the depth of six feet on Saw- 
yer’s Island, near Boothbay Harbor, and gath- 
ered several thousand Indian implements and 
bones of animals for the extensive collection at 
Amherst. 

This same party also excavated large heaps 
at South Harpswell and on the shores of 
Frenchman’s Bay. The weapons and tools 
recovered include arrow- and spear - heads, 
axes, fish-hooks, awls, skinning-sticks, chisels, 
and so forth—some of bone and some of flint 
from the towering cliffs of Kineo. The bones 
found in these heaps show that nearly half a 
hundred different animals, birds and fish were 
included in the food-supply of that period. 
Many of the bones are split, showing that the 
marrow was not unappreciated as a delicacy. 

In the heart of a heap on an island in 
Frenchman’s Bay a human skeleton was dis- 
covered by Professor Loomis, but this rarely 
happens, for the Indians had their burial- 
places apart from their places of feasting. 
Perhaps this particular aborigine died at the 
banquet, or had expressed a desire to be buried 
where the luscious lobster and the succulent | 
bivalve had made life worth living. | 

The age of the shell-heaps is variously esti- | 
mated by the scientists. Some of ‘them yield | 
evidence that points to an age of at least a thou- | 
sand years. The earliest white explorers of | 
the coast mention the gathering of the Indians | 
in large numbers along the shore in the summer, | 
followed by inland migrations in winter, but 
this practise was abandoned when the white | 
Tace began to take possession. The evidence 
of the remains and the known habits of the 
Indians make it certain that these great shell- 


F vr the Main knows the great popularity 








ELL-HEAPS. 


camps, and not of permanent villages. The 
number and extent of the heaps also make it 
certain that the Indians of an earlier period 
were much more numerous than when the 
white settlers came, and that they appreciated 
shore-dinners as much as do the summer visi- 
tors of the twentieth century. 


¢ ¢ 


WON BY A WHEELBARROW. 


HEN Judge Henry A. Shute decided 
W to make farming his chief interest he 

also resolved, he declares in his book, 
“Farming It,’’ that he would endeavor to win 
the regard of his new neighbors. He says that 
he wished them to think of him as one of them ; 
to discuss matters of common interest with 
them, and to do away with all formality. 


The best method of attaining this desired 
end was the thing that occupied me day and 
night. We could not invite our neighbors to 
our house until | had called. It was the 
purchase of a whee 

down all barriers. 

When I came there, like all new agriculturists, 
I bought a large number of farming utensils, 
such as spades, shovels, hoes, a lawn-mower, 
hammer, axes, hatchets, and a aa 
box of assorted nails, and last and most im- 
portant of all, a fine, new, five-dollar-and-fifty- 
cent wheelbarrow. 

To a neighborhood the members of which 
had for the most part inherited their tools from 
long-deceased ancestors, an opportunity to bor- 
row new and modern farm implements is a rare 
——_— indeed, and the ice-bound fetters 
of reserve began to warm up a little and thaw 
to quite an appreciable extent. 

In such a neighborhood a bright, new, sharp 
hoe is a mighty power to make and keep a 
friendship ; a | le lawn-mower will impose 
more respect than the Pa of money; a 
box of assorted nails will do much to atone for 
the errors of a misspent life; a roller for lawns 
and gravel walks wields an immense influence 
for trust and affection. 

But it is a wheelbarrow that inspires love 
and good-fellowship. It is a wheelbarrow that 
levels all ranks, buries all hatchets, destroys 
all enmities, and makes one a man and a 
a. a comrade, a friend and a trusted 
ne’ r. 

ithin a month after the purchase of that 
wheelbarrow I was one of the most —— 
men in the community, free to borrow anything, 
from money to elderberry wine, of which the 
neighborhood had endless store. To me, to my 
wife, to my man servant whom I occasionally 
hi for a few hours, to my maid servant of 
a more permanent nature, to my cattle, and 
the stranger within my gate, that wheelbarrow 
was the most profitable investment I ever made. 


*¢ ¢ 


A BRIEF COURTSHIP. 


AMES THOMSON, Lord Kelvin’s father, 
J was the professor of mathematics in Belfast 

College when Miss Margaret Gardner of 
Glasgow came to Belfast to visit Doctor and 
Mrs. Cairns. Before the Scotch young lady 
left Ireland, Doctor Drennan, a physician, in- 
vited Doctor and Mrs. Cairns and their guest 
to dinner one day. Then, according to a 
charming book of recollections entitled, ‘‘Lord 
Kelvin’s Early Home,’’ he told his wife what 
he had done. 


‘*Now,’’ she remarked, ‘‘you must ask a 
young gentleman to meet the young lady.’’ 
*‘Oh,’’ he replied, ‘‘I have thought of that; 
Professor Thomson is coming.’’ 

But she was not satisfied, and said, ‘‘That 
won’t do. He is so quiet and studious he’ll not 
be much company for her.’’ 

Doctor Drennan, however, rejoined, ‘ ‘I think 
you will find it will do very well.’’ 

And so it did. The om | professor escorted 
the young lady home, and during the walk 
they became engaged ! big | married and lived 
happy ever after, William Thomson, afterward 
Baron Kelvin of Largs, being their fourth child. 


Water System for 
Country Homes. 


Hydro-Pneumatic tank 
in cellar away from frost 
and dust. Compressed air 
pressure forces water 

hroughout your house 
and over the house if 
4 ry. For further 
details see our larger ad. 
: in Companion, May 19. 
Send for Book C. 
BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY, 
62 (North) Washington Street, Boston. 
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Boys, Own NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Your 
Own 


OSs BOSS BOS 


Send six cents in stamps for a beautifully illustrated 
48-page booklet and eight picture cards, descriptive 
of the summer resorts, canoeing, boating, fishing and 


hunting attractions of this Province to The Fredericton 
Tourist Association, Box 367, Fredericton, N.B., Canada 


ROCK RIDGE HALL foi aii 


healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi 
dential v illages. Instructors able, experienced, mature 
Thorough preparation for college. nusual attention 
given boys Cader seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives 
oo for all. Large, airy gyimnasium with swimming pool 
For catalogue, address Dr. G. Y. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Mas 


© and Electric Lighting Plants 
FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 


WATER 
SUPPLY 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 





A proper knowledge of 
tools and how to use 
them is just as essential 
as the things learned from 
books. Commence a set §| Tank located in 
of tools with a sure. Furnished 


with Hand, Gasoline 
KEEN or Electric Pump. 


Ideal Fire Protection. Electric 


Lighting Plants at prices within 3 
D> 
It's just about the handiest 

combination of smal] 


reach of all. Write for Cata."D. 

LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
tools for small jobs that 
was ever gotten together. 


WINCHESTER 
SAID TO BE 
GREATEST HEATER 
ayy age OF THE AGE. 
yt oe 


Rockland, Me 
Messrs. Smith & Thayer Co 

Gents. I think I bought the 
fit the handle. All are frat * Winchester” that came 
Keen Kutter tools of to our place, anc am more 
Keen Kutter quality and 
guaranteed by the Keen 
Kutter trade mark. 


than satisfied with it. / think 
it is the greatest heater of the 
age, and much cheaper than 

Be sure you find the trade- 
mark before you buy. Money 
back if not satisfactory. 









any other kind of the same size 
/ have had it running a little 
over three months, and have not 
burned over a ton of coal a 
month, while my neighbors 
around me burned ten, tielre, 
fourteen and even eighteen tons 
last winter, and then did not 
keep warm enough. 
Yours very truly, 


If not at your dealer’s write us. 





“The Recollection of Quality remains 
long after the price is forgetten.”"— 
Trademark registered, E. C. Simmons. 





A CHILD CAN OPERATE THIS HEATER 


If you are going to build a new house — re 
place the old heater—or would like to know 
Simmons more about the “ Winchester, 
Send us a postal card for catalogue, 
Hardware gtving us the name af your dealer, 
Co Inc. and mention this magazine 
SMITH & THAYER COMPANY 
St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. . 














236 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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heaps were the sites of temporary summer 








Here are both 


QUALITY & QUANTITY 
and plenty of both 















Beardsley’s Acme iia Beef 


The Quality is the unvarying Beardsley 
quality—the standard of highest excellence. 
Prepared by our own special process. Large 
slices, cut thin, tender, 
moist, unequaled in 
flavor. 

For Quantity we give you 
20% more beef than is 
contained in any other 
package of the same price. 
Send for Free Recipe Booklet. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY'S SONS, 
Boston. New York. 
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In sealed Jars with the Red Band label 


LADE. 


EXT RSACES 
Always Give Satisfaction. 


‘TH ERE is neither pleasure nor 

health in poorly flavored food. 
Slade’s Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, 
etc., like Slade’s Spices, are pure 
and good. 


It will pay you to ask grocers for Slade’s and see 
that they bear the name and warrant of the 


D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Spring House Cleaning 

Now is the time when the thrifty 
housewife wantseverything about her home 
bright, clean, and in every way ‘‘Spick and 
Span.”’ Todo this effectually, with the least labor 
and best results, women who have had experience 


“© Gabot’s Sulpho-Napthol 


A tablespoonful of this wonderful ‘Liquid Cleanli- 

















sul ness’? added to a pail of water will annihilate dirt, 
grease and grime in a marvelous manner. 

IG —— Suchasolution of Cabot’s Sulpho-Naptholwill brighten 

rere up and restore the color of rugs, carpets and linoleums. 

a warogeoe Best of all, while Su/pho- Napthol i is helping you clean 


= perfectly, it is killing the germs of disease that have 
SS GH accumulated in nooks and crannies during the winter 
months. Users of this safe and reliable preparation 
have not only clean but healthy homes obtained 
with the least labor and at but little expense. 

ea Sold only in yellow packages by druggists and grocers. 
10 cts., 25 cts., 50 cts., 75 cts. and $1.00, 
Beware of Imitations. 


THE SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY, 
4 Torrey Blidg., 14 Medford St., Boston, 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE 00., Selling Agents, 
8 Broad Street, Boston. 
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BAKERS 


| EXTRACTS 


Vi}//Mitlaeky laa 
full s trength 
Vahe no substitute 






T’S A GOOD PLAN 
to keep a stock of 
Baker’s Pure Fruit 
Extracts on hand, and 
not run the risk of 
getting out, and in an 
emergency having to 
accept some inferior 
substitute. Remember 
Baker's Extracts are 
e. 


















and Strong” 








No Need to Have Soggy Salt 


You see, when you visit any Sue ede, 2 cafe, that 
some salt always flows. Ask for the reason and 
you will be told, ‘‘We use only Shaker Salt.” 

Every home can get that same salt. Every 
good grocer sells it. All that is necessary is to 
insist on genuine Shaker Salt. 


Exceedingly Dry 


Shaker Salt isn’t mixed with starch. It flows 
because it is fine and dry. And it comes ina 
paraffined, sanitary, damp-proof box to protect it. 

We remove the gypsum from Shaker Salt by 
an elaborate process which we control. This 
gypsum is found in all natural salt, and no other 
maker removes it. 

Gypsum is plaster of Paris—a pebble former, the 
basis of gall-stones and gravel. Yet from no table 
salt save Shaker is the gypsum filtered out. 


Not Costly 


Shaker Salt costs But 10c. per year over common, coarse, soggy bag salt. 
Every housewife can afford this pure, dry, dainty salt. 

But get the genuine Shaker Salt, for no other table salt offers these advantages. 
It is a pity not to have the best in so cheap a thing as salt. 

Price, east of the Rockies, 10c. per box 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich. 


(80) Makers of the only salt 99 7-10 per cent. pure, as proved by Government tests. 


























THEY GO HAND IN 7 


Nearly every New Eng- 
land housewife has used 


Sawyer’s Crystal Blue 








To get even better results 
than ever — wash your 
clothes with Sawyer’s 
Crystal Ammonia and 
Borax, rinse, then use 


Sawyer’s Crystal Blue 





Sawyer’s Bo-Peep 


Puzzle 
sent free on receipt of any one 


of Sawyer’s labels. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
Dept. S, 88 Broad St., Boston. 




















PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Art will adorn and beautify your home 
Science will make your housework easy 


Domestic Science applied 
to Stove Polish means SUN 
PASTE every time. You 
Can we help 
You 


easiest 


“Domestic 
Science” 


can prove it 
you to prove it now? 
want the brightest, 

and quickest dustless Stove 
Polish you can get. We 
have it. You owe it to y 
+h ain Ot @}-) 6-20) 0 as OL) 


yurself to use the best in this 


case, because 


more 


Just ask your grocer for SUN PASTE. 
MORSI CANTON 


Insist upon it 


153,40) ED se aelelalacela- MASS 
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? Roll Food Ch 

: AAOUMAN Foo opper 

«@ 

bi 

3 No. ] 5. 

bf HIS Food Chopper ‘‘opens like a 

bf book,’’ and all the interior is laid 


bare. Not only is it easy to clean, but 
you can see when it is clean. It quickly 
minces food, utilizes ‘‘ odds and ends,”’ 
and makes them into dainty, tempting 
dishes, and will cut three pounds of 
meat a minute. Four steel cutters, differ- 
ent sizes, furnished with every Chopper, 
including a cutter for making nut butter. 





Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 25 cents 
extra. Price of Food Chopper $1.25. Sent by express, charges in 
either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight, 5 Ibs. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Blackbird Kitchen Set 


HIS Set of cooking utensils 

will be desired by every house- 

wife who likes “a place for 
everything and everything in its 
place.” The Set comprises the fol- 
lowing eleven pieces: Ebonized 
Rack, Meat Cleaver, Salad Chop, 
Cake Turner, Vegetable Fork, Per- 
forated Spoon, Soup Ladle, Soup 
Skimmer, Paring Knife, Ice Pick, 
Can Opener. Complete with Rack, 
Screws, Hooks and Eyes, all ready 
to hang up for use. 





Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription 
and 20c. extra. Price of Kitchen Set $1.25. Sent by express, 
charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 4 lbs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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